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The British Broadcasting Corporation have prepared the 
following discs under the title: 

TEACHING ENGLISH UNDER DIFFICULTIES 

They are available at British Council Offices and for use 
by Training Colleges. 

i. The Problem; 2. Keeping the class together; *3. The 
Purely Oral Lesson with beginners; *4. Mass Response; 
*5. Mass Practice; *6. Read and Look up; *7. Lesson- 
forms; 8. More Lesson-forms; 9. Short Courses for 
teachers of English. 

* Including a demonstration lesson ivith a class . 



FOREWORD 


This book is the outcome of a review of some forty years’ 
association with the teaching of English as a foreign language. I 
have collected in it lessons of success and failure, have drawn 
attention to problems as yet unsolved, and have supplied details 
of technique and procedure which might prove useful to anyone 
tempted to pursue these lines of enquiry and experiment. 

For the most part my work has lain in unfavourably circum¬ 
stanced schools—schools with large classes, crowded classrooms, 
etc. They have been my chief concern: they seemed most in 
need of help and were the more interesting and intractable pro¬ 
blem. The discussion in the following pages is mainly centred 
upon such schools. 

But there is a larger issue which concerns other schools also. 
There are two main patterns of instruction:—(i) Training and 
(2) Communication. 

We see the Training pattern in Handwork, Drawing, Instru¬ 
mental music, Typewriting, Athletics, Swimming, Horse-riding. 
All these are skills: the instructor tells the class of learners what 
they have to do, demonstrates it, gives hints on difficulties and 
points of technique, and thereafter supervises the learners* prac¬ 
tice. The main part of the lesson is supervised practice by the 
class as a group of individuals. 

The Communication pattern is seen in History, Geography, 
Literature. Here the instructor is dealing with the class as a class 
nearly all the time. He imparts information, helps assimilation by 
question and answer, stimulates reasoning or appreciation. This 
is the familiar type of lesson seen in Teacher-training Colleges. 

That first pattern, the Training Pattern, is seen also in many, 
if not in most, of the subjects in the older British “Public 
Schools”: there the time devoted to Preparation is much greater 
than that given to Home Work in the Secondary Day School: 
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there are “Preparation” or “Study” periods during the course 
of the day as well as in the evening. Much of the class work 
tends to be the setting, assisting and testing of the pupils’ study 
and practice-work. In such schools the trained teacher was 
formerly rare, and indeed is still an exception rather than the rule 
in some of them. 

There is perhaps some tendency in the training of language- 
teachers to impose that second, Communicative, pattern upon a 
subject to which it is not suited, to encourage language-lessons 
which may be admirable show-pieces of the teacher’s skill in 
teaching but are less effective in improving the pupil’s skill in 
using the language. 

Language is a skill: it is acquired by practice: nobody can do 
practice for someone else, and the active, explaining and ques¬ 
tioning teacher, very effective in Pattern 2, may be an obstacle 
to the acquisition of a skill best gained in the Pattern 1 form of 
instruction. 

There is a further point. Children arc sent to school not merely 
to learn, but to learn how to learn. The small amount of English 
(or other language) which they acquire at school will be of little 
profit to them, and may even soon be forgotten, if they do not 
know how to go on learning afterwards. The most valuable lesson 
which a pupil can carry away from his English class is that he 
has learnt (or should have learnt) how to set about learning a 
language—any language. The over-active teacher may indeed instil 
some English into his pupils, but he will have failed in his duty if 
he has not weaned them—has failed to teach them how to learn . 

Looking back over the past forty years, my efforts seem to have 
been mainly devoted to the problem of devising a Pattern 1 form 
of language-learning applicable to the Day School, in particular 
the unfavourably circumstanced school. 

Might it be that in the favourably circumstanced school also 
(with its active, intelligent pupils eager to learn and classes of 
limited size ideal for individual attention) this pattern might 
yield better results than those obtained at present ? 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM 

This book deals with the teaching of English as a foreign lan¬ 
guage—especially under unfavourable circumstances. 

By “unfavourable circumstances” we mean a class consisting 
of over 30 pupils (more usually 40 or even 50), congested on 
benches (not sitting at individual or dual desks), accommodated 
in an unsuitably shaped room, ill-graded, with a teacher who 
perhaps does not speak English very well or very fluently, 
working in a hot climate. Moreover the pupils in such schools are 
more subject to Elimination than those who are more favourably 
circumstanced; more of them leave school before completing 
the course; less of them go on from school to higher studies. 

The substance of this book is based upon experiments and 
observations made in India before the war and in the Middle 
East and elsewhere later. The problem is one which has of late 
tended to become exacerbated owing to the rapid spread of 
education in these areas, too rapid for the supply of buildings 
and teachers to catch up with the number of pupils, and owing to 
the spread of education over a larger proportion of the population 
and consequently over a wider range of educability. It is hoped 
by this outline of the problem and of possible lines of a solution 
to draw the attention of Teacher-training Colleges to the matter 
as it affects their training, and the attention of Departments of 
Education as it affects textbooks and syllabuses. Above all it is 
hoped that some younger workers may be tempted to complete 
the task which we pioneers have begun, taking advantage of our 
mistakes. 

Lastly, it may be that this book will be able to offer some 
B 1 
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suggestions to teachers who are working under these conditions 
as to methods which may be used to overcome some of their 
difficulties. 

We have mentioned the handicaps of the teacher in the un¬ 
favourable school. On the contrary, the favourably circum¬ 
stanced teacher has a class consisting of under thirty pupils 
situated in a conveniently-shaped room; the pupils are accom¬ 
modated in single or dual desks, w'ell spaced, and the class is 
probably fairly well-graded or, if it contains sub-standard pupils, 
these are not a serious difficulty to the teacher in so small a group, 
and a larger proportion of the pupils proceed to higher studies. 

Teacher-training colleges tend naturally to advocate and 
demonstrate the best: possible methods; nor should they be 
criticized for doing this. But in training their students to use 
such methods, they naturally assume the favourable conditions 
in which such methods are practicable. Our argument is that 
they should also teach their students what can best be done under 
unfavourable conditions, in case they find themselves in them 
or are called upon to inspect or train teachers who w r ork in 
them. 

In many areas unfavourably circumstanced classes are in the 
majority, often a great majority. It is idle to pretend that examina¬ 
tions are unimportant; and any examination must be adapted to 
the majority of the pupils w-hom it will test: it is not possible to 
fail 70 per cent of the candidates. Hence the examination tends 
to apply to and measure the results of such methods of teaching as 
are most prevalent in the schools, and to be inapplicable to and 
to discourage other methods, however much better they may be. 

Unfavourable conditions tend to produce those types of 
teaching which are most easily practicable under unfavourable 
conditions: 

(1) The lecture. It is easy to lecture to forty, fifty, sixty or 
more pupils, although it is not easy to produce a response from 
a class of that size. Hence teachers in these conditions tend to 
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lecture; but language-learning is a skill, and it depends on what 
the pupils do: it is learnt by practice. A school subject which 
consists of ideas (for example history) can be taught by lecture 
methods with a comparatively small proportion of pupil response: 
this does not apply to a skill subject. 

(2) Grammar . The teacher explains a rule and the pupils do 
written exercises on the point. This is all right in moderation, as 
an adjunct and a guide or corrective in the use of the language; 
but it is possible to know and to teach the grammar of a language 
and yet be unable to speak or write or even read it with any 
measure of efficiency oneself. Indeed a marked enthusiasm for 
grammar is one of the commonest symptoms of a bad teacher. 
The pattern of the grammar lesson (explanation followed by 
written exercises) is more practicable in the large class than oral 
conversational drill. Grammar is particularly easy to examine, 
and is favoured as a question by examiners (usually aged) who 
have been brought up under the classical, Latin and Greek, 
tradition; and it is something which the ill-qualified teacher can 
do. 

(3) Textbook-study. This is a traditional method with which 
teachers are very familiar. The method ordinarily used, namely 
minute investigation of material far more difficult in style and 
vocabulary than anything which the pupils are ever likely to 
speak or even read, is not conducive to practical command over 
the language; but it has the merit of being practicable in the 
hands of a teacher who has little or no command over the 
language himself, as for example very often in the case of Latin 
in Britain. Textbook-study is very amenable to examination. 

(4) Written translation. Free rapid translation into the foreign 
language is a useful form of practice especially when it is done at 
sight taking several lines at a time and giving the ideas rather 
than a transposition of the expression of the original; but slow 
laborious translation of difficult material is of little value as 
practice in using a language; indeed, it may be actually harmful. 
On the other hand this is a traditional and examinable form of 
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teaching, usable by a teacher who does not really know the 
language: (he has his “Translation Key-book”). 

The bad examination produces bad teaching, and bad teaching 
produces the bad examination; a vicious circle. Moreover the 
bad examination produces bad teachers to carry on the tradition. 
The examination consists of questions on grammar, questions on 
the textbook, passages for translation into or from the foreign 
language. Since this is all that the majority of the schools 
can produce, this is the sort of examination which must be set, 
and it gives little or no credit to the superior methods of the 
trained teacher working in favourable circumstances. lie finds 
himself compelled to adapt his teaching to the examination, and 
in so far as he does more than that, he may find the pupils 
and their parents unwilling to co-operate; so he becomes dis¬ 
couraged. 

Our problem is to find better methods which are in fact 
practicable in the unfavourably circumstanced school: there can 
indeed be no better way of helping the better schools also so far 
as their examination is a hindrance to them. 

The.se methods must be simple. They must be such as can be 
conveyed to the teacher readily and rapidly by an inspecting 
officer or in a short course consisting of a few weeks. A teacher 
cannot be trained to use those ideal methods of the favourable 
school in less than a year's training; some would say two years. 
Allowing for the death- and retirement-rate of all teachers, and 
the death-, retirement- and marriage-rate of women teachers, 
and comparing these with the output of the Teacher-training 
colleges, one can calculate how long it would take to produce an 
all-trained teaching staff in the schools. The answer is Decades— 
if ever. 

One cannot change an examination until the majority of the 
schools are using methods which prepare for that examination. 
It is obvious, therefore, that we must find some methods which 
can be introduced into the schools fairly rapidly, and we must 
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produce staff who can so introduce them by conducting short 
courses of training. 

An appreciable proportion of the students in Teacher¬ 
training colleges will not become teachers on their return. They 
will become inspecting officers. If they are trained in 
“ Favourable” types of teaching they will, when they enter upon 
their inspectorial duties, either advise impracticable methods and 
so lose face with the teachers whom they are supposed to help, 
or they may become discouraged; they may feel that they can do 
nothing in such conditions, and so lose hope. It should be an 
essential part of the training of such persons to understand the 
difficulties of the less fortunate schools, and to acquire methods 
which can be used under those conditions. These methods are, 
as we shall see, different in many respects from those which are 
advocated for favoured classes. 

To sum up, we have to find, not the best that can be done, but 
what can best be done; and the place of the explorer of this 
problem is not at the front of the class showing what he can do, 
but at the back of the class, a big class, in a bad classroom on a 
hot and steamy day, watching what a not-too-competent teacher 
can best achieve. If he can do it under these circumstances, 
others can. 



CHAPTER TWO 


USEFUL DEVICES IN THE LARGE CLASS 
Pupil Practice Time 

The teacher in the difficult circumstances described above has 
three outstanding problems: 

(i) to keep up the pupil’s practice time to the maximum; (2) to 
keep the class together; (3) to lessen teacher-fatigue. 

We have to consider the Pupil’s practice time in its relation to 
the Teacher’s talking time. In all skill subjects the aim is to get 
the maximum actual practice. A skill is learnt by practice: the 
teacher is merely auxiliary: he shows, or tells, what is to be done; 
he helps the class to do it correctly, and he tests whether they 
have actually learnt to do it. The more he talks, the less time the 
pupils have for practising. 

Suppose that we have a class consisting of one teacher and one 
pupil. If the teacher talks half of the time, the pupil talks the 
other half and gets thirty minutes’ actual practice per hour. If 
we have a class consisting of one teacher and thirty pupils with 
the teacher talking half the time, each pupil gets one-thirtieth of 
one-half of sixty, that is, one minute’s actual practice per hour. 
This, however, is a fallacious argument, because it assumes that 
the pupil, when he is not actually answering, is taking no part in 
the lesson. In the execution of any skill there is a preliminary 
innervation, a neuro-muscular “loading”, which is triggered off 
at the suitable moment. Thus, in delivering a serve at tennis the 
whole pattern of movement is ready in the mind, and at a certain 
moment the server lets it go, like pulling the trigger of a loaded 
gun. In a small class which is in close rapport with the teacher 
(tuned in to him), all the pupils become “loaded” with the 
required response. The teacher waves a hesitant finger so as to 
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increase the doubt and tension, and then one pupil is triggered 
off—“ You! ”; but all have acquired such practice as is conferred 
by this formation of the answer in the mind. If the teacher is 
careful and skilful, these loaded answers will, for the most part, 
have been correct answers. 

If we suppose a class consisting of one teacher and fifty pupils, 
it is obviously much more difficult to get this rapport and to 
ensure that all the pupils are loaded, especially as the chances of 
any pupil being called upon are forty-nine to one against. 

This is where the shape of the room is of great importance. 
In the corridor type of classroom which is unfortunately far too 
common in buildings which have been erected in the East for 
domestic use and turned over to educational purposes, we may 
get (to take an extreme example) a class of forty arranged in eight 
rows of five pupils each; but one often sees a class of forty 
arranged in five rows of eight. It is very difficult to maintain 
rapport beyond a depth of three, or, at the very most, four rows. 
In the corridor classroom the tendency is for the two or three 
front rows to get taught and the rest to get out of touch. The 
problem is how to keep the class together. 

This maintenance of rapport is a great strain on the teacher. 
With one teacher and one pupil there is hardly any strain at all, 
whereas for one teacher and twenty-four pupils in a classroom 
which is wider than it is deep, the strain is not excessive; but 
even there in a continuous oral lesson there is some strain, 
especially if several such lessons have to be delivered in the day, 
day after day. 1 Under unfavourable conditions this strain is 
barely tolerable for one single lesson, and quite intolerable for 
three or four or five such lessons during the day, especially if 
the day (day after day) is hot and humid. 

1 I was invited to attend a lesson in the Middle East given by an exceptionally 
brilliant teacher. The class consisted of about twenty-four pupils in an excellent 
classroom. It was a brilliantly delivered lesson. I asked the teacher at the end 
how many such lessons he gave during the day: he answered, “Only one, thank 
goodness!**, and I noticed that his forehead was covered with beads of sweat. 
Too often Practice lessons, Criticism lessons and Demonstration lessons in the 
Teachers* Training College are of the “Only one, thank goodness!** type. 
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The Intermittent written answer 

There is a simple device which copes with both these prob¬ 
lems, the problem of giving the teacher a break, and the problem 
of keeping the class together. Let us suppose the teacher has been 
giving the class some oral drill on the use of “ Shall/will”, 
according to the rule that “I shall” should be used where the 
sentence states something which is not under the control of the 
speaker or where the sentence contains words which show 
definite absence of intention. After a time, when the class begins 
to get ragged, the teacher says, “Pens! I . . . ( One\) ... be 
seventy next year but I . . . (Two\) . . . not give up my work. 
Two words! Write!” Note that the number of words to be 
written is always stated - and always as few words as possible: 
otherwise, the pupils being slow writers, a major part of a Speech 
or Reading lesson may be spent in writing. 

While the pupils are writing the teacher is walking up and 
down amongst them, looking at their books and observing what 
they are writing. This is very necessary in an answer which may 
involve some possibility of misspelling. 

The teacher then says, “Pens down! ” He looks round the 
class to see that all the pens are actually down. 

He announces the answer, possibly writing it on the board. 

Then he says, “Hands up those who are right!” There are 
certain pupils who have a habit of holding up their hands when 
they are not right; the teacher glances at several books as a check 
on this—especially those of the habitual offenders (who may, 
indeed, be put in the front row for this reason). 

Two or three (or more) responses of this kind yield breaks in 
the lesson. 'Phis device also tends to keep the back of the class in 
touch, because these pupils know that written answers are im¬ 
pending. Lastly it informs the teacher to what extent his lesson 
has “got over”. 

Talking time and Listening time 

The Qucstion-and-answer method of teaching is not always an 
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ideal procedure for language work. There are four reasons for 
this: 

(1) We have been supposing that in a question and answer 
lesson the time is equally divided between Teacher Talking Time 
and Pupil Talking Time. But in fact this is very seldom the case: 
it is easy to test this point by sitting at the back of a classroom 
with a stop-watch. Even the best teacher tends to get the lion’s 
share of the time, especially if the class contains certain sticky 
pupils. The teacher asks a question: for example, in training the 
class to use “The” correctly, he might say, “What is the highest 
mountain in the world ?” The pupil does not answer, so he says, 
“Come, come! Come along! Blank is the highest mountain in 
the world.” Then he passes to another pupil. “Well, you!—Can 
you answer the question?” When eventually the question is 
answered your stop-watch shows that the teacher has been 
talking five or six times as much as the pupils. 

(2) We supposed that although only one pupil answers, the 
other pupils have formed the answer in their minds. This may 
be true in the case of a small class and a teacher with a strong 
personality, but with a teacher who is not quite so impressive 
and with a large class, this does not happen. 

(3) The major objection is that even at the best the class gets a 
disproportionate amount of practice in listening. One hears the 
argument that even if the pupils arc not talking, they are getting 
practice in hearing and understanding the language, but it is 
certainly not true that learning to hear and understand and 
learning to speak are of equal difficulty and need an equal amount 
of practice-time. One might as well suggest that it takes an equal 
amount of time and effort to learn to listen to and enjoy piano¬ 
playing as it takes to learn to play the piano. Listening is essen¬ 
tially the same process as reading, with the small added difficulty 
of interpreting the pronunciation of the speaker. It is best taught 
in a separate lesson devoted to that purpose, for example, a 
lesson in which the teacher reads a story to the class and asks 
questions on it (see Lesson-form VIII, page 69 below), or in 
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higher classes a lesson in which the teacher or someone else 
delivers a lecture to the class and oral questions are asked on it. 

(4) The fourth objection to the question and answer method 
is one which we have mentioned already, namely teacher-fatigue. 
It is a very tiring method even if it is interrupted by occasional 
bits of writing. 

What one needs is a device whereby the pupils can all practise 
speaking without the interruption of the teacher. The ideal 
method of learning to speak a language would be one in which 
Pupil Talking is one hundred per cent, with only such deduction 
from that as is necessary for the teacher to introduce the matter 
to be practised and to correct any errors individually without 
interrupting the whole class. There are two methods which 
approximate to this ideal, Mass drill and Mass practice. 

Mass drill 

This is a method much used in the teaching of adults. In 
schools, especially in eastern countries, it has the disadvantage 
that it tends to make a great deal of noise. This noise is objec¬ 
tionable for two reasons. In the first place, of course, it disturbs 
other classes; but the more important objection is that the 
greater the noise of a mass response, the smaller is its learning 
effect. 

It is, however, possible to train a class to respond quietly. 
The teacher himself speaks very quietly, “Repeat: If it rains I 
shall not go: I shall not go if it rains.” He marks the rhythm 
with his finger. When the class responds he says, “Now again, 
quieter.” And then again, “Quieter still.” 

For driving home a particular point of grammar, for a pro¬ 
nunciation-drill or for learning to recite poetry, the mass drill is a 
valuable technique; but of course it does not relieve the teacher, 
and it is possible for pupils to take part in a mass response 
automatically without thought of meaning—as indeed one is apt 
to do with the Responses in church. 
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Mass practice 

Mass practice may be used for the study of a substitution 
exercise, for example: 

The teacher began teaching 

The soldier went on fighting 

The singer stopped singing 

etc. etc. etc. 

Incidentally, it is much better to cast the substitution exercises 
in the question-and-answer form, for example, “What did the 
teacher go on doing?” or “Who went on teaching?” The pupils 
have the exercise printed in their books or written on the black¬ 
board. The teacher introduces and explains it: then he says, 
“Study.” The pupils mutter the exercise as they study: mere 
gazing at the print has no learning effect. 

The Crescendo Effect and The Pin-drop Technique 

Our difficulty here is what may be called the Crescendo Effect. 

Any group of human beings gathered together in a constricted 
space tends to give rise to this phenomenon: the cocktail party 
is an excellent instance. Some of the people there speak a little 
louder so as to rise above the general hum; others then speak 
still louder so as to rise above the second group, and so the noise 
level becomes higher and higher. The same thing happens in a 
class engaged in Mass practice. They start making a quiet buzz¬ 
ing noise; it becomes louder and louder—and louder. This 
increase of noise is unintentional: it happens in the best- 
trained classes; it is not in any sense a piece of naughtiness but 
merely a case of human psychology. 

This effect is easily dealt with by what may be called the Pin- 
drop technique. The teacher holds up his hand and says very 
quietly, “ Stop! ” He waits until he gets absolute silence—pin- 
drop silence; then he says in a very, very quiet voice, “Now start 
again.” This may have to be done several times in the course of a 
lesson; the class becomes quite used to it: indeed a tap followed 
by a gesture without any words becomes sufficient. 
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Read and Look Up 

Mass practice carried on in this manner can be quite ineffective 
unless it is combined with Looking up. Every teacher is familiar 
with the “classroom voice”: a pupil is called upon to read or to 
recite. If he is reciting he fixes his eye on the corner of the room 
and talks in a high-pitched voice: “She-dwelt-among-un- 
trodden-ways-beside-the-springs-of-Dove-a-maid-whom-there- 
were-none-to-praise-and-very-few-to-love.” If he is reading he 
keeps his eyes on the book and speaks in the same manner: 
“ Once - there - were - two - little - children - they- lived -with - their- 
father-and-mother-the-father-was-a-rich-man”, and so on. The 
pupil is using words, but he is not speaking the language. As any¬ 
one who has done a great deal of reading aloud will know, it is 
possible to read aloud, sounding quite intelligent, without under¬ 
standing one single word of what one is saying. 

Speaking a language is a form of behaviour: it is spoken by 
someone to someone. It is of the greatest importance that 
the teacher should train his class to obey the rule, “ Never speak 
with your eyes on the hook: you are not talking to the book ; you are 
talking to Someone .” lie should be talking either to another pupil 
or to the teacher, or even to an imaginary person, but not to the 
book nor to the corner of the room. The pupil should read some 
words, then look up and speak them to someone, or as to someone. 

This procedure has a double importance. In the first place, 
when the pupil speaks, he speaks in a realistic manner as com¬ 
munication, or even as behaviour. Secondly, he has to carry the 
words of a whole phrase, or perhaps a whole sentence, in his 
mind. The connection is not from book to mouth, but from 
book to brain, and then from brain to mouth. That interval of 
memory constitutes half the learning process. 

Of all methods of learning a language, Read-and-Look-up is, 
in our opinion, the most valuable. It is possible to master a 
language by this method alone, carrying a book in the pocket. 
You read a little and then look up and say it as to someone. 
Gradually you arc able to take in larger and larger units, at first 
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only a line, later two or three lines, and you speak them as from 
yourself, not as from the book. If your actual expressions vary 
from those of the book, that is all to the good. In fact, as you 
become more proficient, you deliberately paraphrase more and 
more, until eventually you are gathering the ideas from the book 
and expressing them in your own language. See Lesson-form 
III, page 63, below. 

Practice in pairs 

The most efficient form of Mass practice is practice in pairs. 
It is difficult to do this in a large class, though it is not impossible 
if discipline is good and the pupils want to learn. The pupils are 
divided into pairs and the substitution exercise is in the form of 
question-and-answer. Instead of “The teacher went on teach¬ 
ing 0 “The soldier went on fighting 0 , etc., etc., the exercise is, 
“ What did the teacher go on doing ? 0 “ Who went on teaching ? 0 
etc. One pupil, with his book open, asks the questions, looking up 
when he says them. The other pupil has no book; and so they 
proceed for a time, questioning and answering. Then the teacher 
says, “Change over 0 , and the first pupil answers and the second 
pupil asks. 

It might be supposed that instead of practising the substitution 
exercise, the two pupils might spend their time discussing the 
forthcoming football match or something of that sort. In actual 
fact, this does not happen, and if it ever did happen, it is easily 
detected by the teacher; he can see at a glance whether the pupils 
are doing what they are supposed to do. Moreover for most of 
the time he is wandering about in amongst the pupils, listening 
in to make sure that they are doing the work correctly. 

The Trained Class 

Language teaching in unfavourable conditions depends quite 
as much upon the trained class as upon the trained teacher. The 
work of the class should proceed with as little teacher-interven¬ 
tion as possible. Even the teacher's orders are often given 
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silently, for example, for the “Pens! . . . Pens down!” exercise 
he may merely hold up his pen, or put it down. For silence he 
holds up his hand or taps the desk. He speaks only to introduce 
new matter, to demonstrate a pronunciation, to correct a fault. 
His function is Director and Supervisor of practice. When the 
teacher tests the class or does an oral drill based on a substitution 
exercise he speaks as little as possible. Instead of doing all the 
questioning himself, after the first question or two he uses Key 
Words. “ What did the teacher do ? ” Pupil: “ The teacher went 
on teaching.” Teacher: “You -you: Soldier.” Pupil i: “What 
did the soldier do?” Pupil 2: “The soldier went on fighting.” 
Ordinarily pupils get far too little practice in asking questions— 
and the question form presents special difficulties in English. 

The devices described above are of no use if the teacher does 
not realize the all-importance of Pupil Practice time. The 
greatest difficulty in training teachers of such classes is to per¬ 
suade them to stop talking; and the most, damaging remark 
which can be written in the teacher’s notebook is “T. T. M.”— 
“Talks too much.” 

The Teacher as an Obstacle 

These methods and this doctrine are unpopular; one can even 
detect an actual emotional prejudice against them. 

The teacher wants to be active, energetic, influencing the 
class; he describes these methods as “Drill Sergeant stuff” and 
an interference with his professional liberty. 

There are, in fact, two types of teacher. There is (1) the 
Teacher and (2) the Class-master. There is the man who is a 
teacher because he likes teaching, and there is the man who is a 
teacher because he likes children. The former may make an 
excellent teacher of history or literature: he conveys a subject 
and his attitude towards it to his pupils. But a language or any 
other skill is a thing which has to be learnt; the Class-master’s 
task is to help the learners, and his main interest is in them. A 
great part of his work is done individually; his place is, so far as 
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possible, in amongst the pupils, not up on the platform. The 
great enemy of the teacher, or rather the class-master, engaged in 
such work is restlessness and aggressiveness. Just watching 
people work is dull, difficult and boring to the active and aggres¬ 
sive lecturer-type. Maybe for this reason one may venture the 
opinion that women may tend to be better language-teachers 
than men. They are not so restless or aggressive, and perhaps 
they are apt to be more interested in the efforts of pupils as 
individuals than in their own performance as Protagonist on the 
Platform. 

It is a strange thing that this attitude to language-work as a 
form of supervised learning has perhaps its origin in, and is seen 
at its very best in classes which are at the extreme opposite pole 
from those in the unfavourably circumstanced school. A 
student-teacher in training in London observed with horror that 
there are no trained teachers at Eton. I explained to her that the 
situation was worse than that: there are indeed no teachers at 
Eton, nor commonly at any of the older Public Schools: there 
are Class-masters. The Public School teacher regards it as his 
function to cause the pupils to learn: he does just so much 
teaching as is necessary for this purpose . 1 An Eton master might 
be horrified if one of his pupils stood up in class and, raising his 
hand, said, “Please, teacher, . . He might even reply, “I am 
not here to teach you. I am here to help you to learn.’’ 

At the other end of the scale, the larger the class and the more 
difficult the circumstances, the more important it is to stress 
learning as the objective. And the higher the elimination, the 
more necessary it is to do so: if a pupil has learnt how to learn 
he can go on learning afterwards. 

1 is about - periods at Eton and was formerly about the same at 

Class time 9 

Marlborough. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING 

The Relation of Reading and Speech 

The teaching of English in India and in many other countries 
originally followed the translation method. Between 1900 and 
1920 there was an attempt to introduce the Direct Method, but it 
was a failure in most schools and the translation and grammar 
method continued. 

The pupils were spending about ten hours a week on English 
study and the results were extremely poor. Owing to early 
elimination from the schools for reasons of health or finance only 
a small minority reached the Matriculation class and the time 
which they had spent on the language was more or less wasted. 
The problem was how to give those who never reached the 
Matriculation standard something worthwhile. Even in the 
Matriculation class the results were unsatisfactory,: few of the 
pupils had real reading ability in English, nor were they able to 
speak more than disjointed sentences, and they could write only 
very slowly and laboriously. 

In a report published by the Government of India 1 I argued 
that reading ability was very easily achieved and, if one empha¬ 
sized reading ability in the earlier stages of the course, this might 
have the effect of making some grass grow where none grew 
before. Moreover reading ability is of greater educational value 
than mere speech except perhaps at its highest conversational 
level. I reported various experiments showing that reading 
ability could be achieved very rapidly without any great measure 

Bilingualism with special reference to Bengal , 1926. 
l6 
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of speech and showed experimental textbooks which were used 
to produce this result. 

This so-called “Reading Method” was widely used for 
English in various countries, and was imitated in the United 
States of America and in Canada for French, Spanish and 
German. With the threat of war and then the war there was a 
swing from the Reading Method to speech, and the tendency is 
now to concentrate upon speech and writing and let reading tag 
along as a poor relation, an accidental by-product of the active 
use of the language. There is even a dogmatic statement that the 
pupil should never read anything which he has not already 
spoken. This of course is nonsensical for there are many thou¬ 
sands of words in the Bible which we have never spoken and 
never will speak, yet we read it. The same applies to Shakespeare 
and to almost all literature, even the daily newspapers. It applies 
also in a high degree to science . 1 

The truth of the matter is that after the initial stage the teach¬ 
ing of reading and the teaching of speech tend to become, and 
should be, divorced. The two vocabularies are fundamentally 
different. A speaking vocabulary consists of items, sentence- 
patterns, phrases, inflections, etc. Every change of form or 
meaning is a new item, and there is no inferable margin; whereas 
in reading the exact opposite is true. The main difficulty in 
reading is the enormous size of the vocabulary. We speak about 
relatively few things and employ a small range of conversational 
words in speaking about them: we read about a vast range of 
subjects, many of which we never talk about, and the printed 
language used in discussing them uses a very wide range of 
literary words and structures . 2 

1 Much difficulty was experienced in getting the correct pronunciation of 
certain words in preparing An Elementary Scientific and Technical Dictionary, 
because (as the highest authorities replied) the word was often written but hardly 
ever spoken: e.g. Agene and Salvarsan. 

2 A passage of 166 words taken from Mr. Polly (H. G. Wells) involves for 
reading only 4 uninferable items (assuming that all the head-w r ords are known). 
To speak the same passage one would have to acquire 25 unhazardable colloca¬ 
tions or shifts of meaning. See Learning to Read a Foreign Language, page 59, 
Longmans, 1955. 

C 
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As a result of this difference, if speech work is based upon 
reading, the gap between the two becomes larger and larger so 
that the pupils may be reading with a vocabulary of two thousand 
words or more when they have not yet fully mastered the active 
use of five or six hundred. 

The alternative procedure is to make Reading follow upon 
Speech, and this is the tendency nowadays. The result of this is 
that reading is kept back; the hare is harnessed to the tortoise, 
and the pupil is not enabled to break away into rapid reading of 
interesting material until far too late, especially for the pupil in 
an unfavourably circumstanced school. 

We believe that the right solution of the problem is to make 
reading subsidiary to the speech course as far as about the first 
five hundred words; that is to say the pupil uses reading to 
enable him to learn to speak. He reads exercises, etc., in his 
speech-teaching book, and perhaps he has some Reading-plus- 
response exercises as a training in understanding and as a pre¬ 
ventive of cye-to-mouth reading without comprehension. 

At about the five hundred words level we believe that reading 
and speech-teaching should be split. At this stage the reading- 
book proper should be brought into use to build up a reading 
vocabulary as fast as possible up to perhaps three or even four 
thousand words, whereas speech work continues independently, 
training the pupils to use a Minimum Adequate speech vocabu¬ 
lary of some 1,200 head words fluently and correctly. In this way 
we may make sure that the pupil who goes no further after he 
leaves school may get something usable and worthwhile both in 
speech and reading, and, if he fails to learn to speak, he will at 
least, in his reading, have something which he can carry on 
afterwards. 

This is of course only a general suggestion as for a school 
system. The point which we are trying to establish is that the 
balance between reading and speech must be adjusted in some 
way, not left to chance. Naturally the courier employed by a 
tourist agency needs to speak a language but requires practically 
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no reading ability. At the other extreme the scientific worker in 
Russia may need to read English but have no need to speak at 
all. So also the student of Latin or Greek or other dead languages 
requires reading ability but no speech: indeed in many such 
cases the pronunciation is not known. 

We believe that the greatest need of the unfavourably circum¬ 
stanced schools at present in the learning of English is this 
divorce between reading and speaking. The New Method 
readers failed to solve their problem because they provided nothing 
effective in the way of speaking, but as things are at present the 
unfavourably circumstanced pupil tends, while failing to attain 
speaking ability, to achieve nothing at all. 

The Teaching of Reading 

A recent book on the teaching of English in India discusses 
various methods of teaching reading such as the Phonic, the 
Syllabic, the Word method, the Phrase method, Sentence 
method, etc. 

But these pupils can read! They have learnt to read in their 
mother-tongue. 

We even find in certain books of methodology the argument 
that because an infant learning his mother-tongue learns to speak 
at the age of two to three but acquires reading very much later at 
the age of about six, therefore in the case of the pupil learning 
English as a foreign language reading should follow a long way 
after speaking. The argument is fallacious in that the mother- 
tongue infant is learning reading as a skill which would apply to 
any language, and does so apply. The foreign language pupil can 
already read: all he has to do is to transfer that skill to a new set 
of symbols. Thus when I learnt of my appointment to Bengal, I 
proceeded to learn to read Bengali. It was merely a matter of 
acquiring the sounds which corresponded to the various Bengali 
symbols. Bengali is written phonetically, but the difficulties of 
English spelling can be overcome with the use of subscript 
numbers or with the phonetic alphabet. 
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Build-up of the Alphabet in the initial Oral Lessons 

It is not possible for any teacher to keep a class of over thirty 
young and active pupils together during a stretch of twenty or 
thirty or even forty minutes of unadulterated oral work. Indeed 
one might put the practical size of class for such a lesson at a 
considerably lower figure. Nor again can most teachers stand the 
nervous strain of such a lesson, in a hot climate, once or twice (or 
three times) a day, day after day. A ‘ let-up ’ for the teacher and a 
‘pull-together* for the class are even more urgently needed here 
than in the higher grades for which we have suggested the Inter¬ 
mittent written answer (“Pens . . . Pens down . . .’*, etc.). 

In favourably circumstanced schools we sometimes see such 
pupils made to move about, run round the room, play games, cut 
out pictures, etc.; in the large less favoured class this is not 
practicable, nor have such activities any great linguistic value in 
either case. In Lesson-form I (page 61) we have ventured to 
suggest that writing may serve the purpose of pulling the class 
together and giving the teacher some relief. Such writing would 
aim at familiarizing the pupils with the form and sound of the 
letters of the alphabet. The procedure and a suggested build-up 
of the alphabet are given on pages 61/62, below. 

Reading in the Post-initial lessons 

Early introduction of reading enables the pupil to get a triple 
impact of a new item. He gets the meaning of the word plus the 
sight of it in print or writing, plus the sound of the word— 
Meaning & Sound & Sight. The sound alone may yield various 
mishearings, for example, wrong divisions of words as in the 
child’s repetition of the Lord’s Prayer—“Our Father charting 
heaven”: so also the clerical “chestnut” about the child 
who, seeing the sea for the first time, enquired, “Where are the 
tinimies?” 1 

1 The reference is to Psalm 96, verse 11. “ The seas and all that in them is**. 
Unfortunately for the story this is a misquotation: the Prayer Book has, 
“The seas and all that therein is”, and the Bible has, “The seas and the fullness 
thereof”. 
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Some teachers hold that reading should not be introduced 
until the second year, and others would make it very late in the 
first year. My own opinion would be about halfway through the 
first year, as soon as the pupil can read and recognize words. I 
would then interpose a short spell of reading-plus-response so as 
to expedite reading-ability. This might occupy the latter part of 
the oral lesson and so lessen the strain of a long spell of oral 
work. 

The reason for this recommendation is that, until the pupil 
can read, the teacher is the sole source of the language. lie is like 
a mother-bird putting gobbets of English into the open beaks of 
his pupils. They have no power of feeding by themselves: there 
can be no mass practice; there can be no homework; there can 
be no Read-and-look-up so that pupils with the help of the text¬ 
book may practise by themselves or question each other. 

The opinion that reading should be begun very late, long after 
the beginning of the speech course, may be due to a failure to 
distinguish the two different kinds of reading: (i) Prompted 
Speech and (2) Book-reading. In Prompted Speech the words are 
like the notes on a musical score: they are symbols which are 
converted into sounds and meaning. There is, of course, the 
danger that the symbols may be converted merely into sounds 
without meaning—the danger of Eye-mouth reading; but in 
fact this hardly arises in a speech lesson. The print merely helps 
the pupil to remember the teacher's spoken words, and it is true 
in this limited case to say that the pupil reads what he has already 
heard spoken. 

In Book-reading a stream of phrases is converted into ideas in 
the mind: speech, in silent reading, may be merely a very slight 
innervation of the muscles concerned with speech, and in many 
cases the word is not actually framed at all but only a mere 
schema of it, just as in the case of long and complicated proper 
names with adult readers: thus in silent reading one might read 
Rhosllanerchrugog 1 as Rhos -burble-burble. This is in fact a 
1 Denbighshire, North Wales. 
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danger which has to be guarded against in the teaching of Book¬ 
reading in which new words are built up into the vocabulary. See 
the Lesson-form V on page 66 below. 

The Prevention of Eye-mouth Reading 
From the very first the rule must be made that the pupil 
should never read without having to make some response which 
indicates that he attaches meanings to the words which he is 
saying. This is particularly necessary in the eastern countries 
where the traditional method of teaching in the Mosque and 
Primary schools encourages Eye-mouth reading. 1 

The remedy for this is Reading-with-response in the early 
stages and Before-questions later on. A Reading-with-response 
exercise may supply a picture with a statement, “This is a dog”, 
whereas the picture is of an elephant: mark the sentences “True 
or false” with a tick or a cross. Or the learner may mark 
sentences “Yes” or “No” in the same way:—“Is this a dog?” 
There may be a statement followed by true or false statements 
concerning it, or by questions: 

Ted has three eggs: Dan has four eggs. 

Mark V ( True ), x (False) 

Ted has five eggs . . . 

Ted has three eggs . . . 

etc. 

or 

Mark V (Yes), x (No) 

Has Ted five eggs? . . . 

Has Ted three eggs? . . . 


Write figures 

How many eggs has Ted? . . . 

etc. 

The responses must in all cases be very brief consisting either 
of a cross or tick or a figure or one single word, otherwise time 


1 This may sometimes be seen in the English Junior School: thus in a school 
which I visited a boy read, “The Boy Scout lit a fire and cooked his breakfast: 
he had bacon and eggs and coffee.’* The pupil read this aloud perfectly well: 
I asked him what the Boy Scout had for his breakfast and he could not answer. 
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intended for the teaching of reading will be devoted to slow and 
laborious writing. There are numerous exercises of this type 
in the New Method primers, but it is quite easy to compose 
them, though care of course is needed in keeping within the 
pupils' known vocabulary. The blackboard is a laborious and 
inefficient instrument for the teaching of reading: duplicated 
sheets are better; printed matter is best. 

Before-questions are used with paragraphs in the later stages of 
Reading-wit h-response. Thus there may be a paragraph of 
some eight or ten lines telling a simple anecdote. The questions 
on it are set before the pupil reads: he reads and looks for the 
answers. The idea of this arrangement is to produce a Forward 
Urge in reading and to prevent Drift. In all effective reading 
there is a searching attitude. There may be preformed questions 
in one's mind and one reads to search out the answers; or in an 
unfamiliar subject one glances through the article to get the 
general scheme and then searches to fill in the detail. In Drift the 
reader merely floats along. On the other hand Before-questions 
alone may produce (especially in the higher classes), mere 
skimming and this is to be avoided especially in a lesson which is 
building up reading-vocabulary, but also in all—except the top- 
speed reading exercises (Lesson-form VII, page 68). Skimming 
is prevented by having some After-questions to ensure full read¬ 
ing of the passage. 

When should Book-reading begin ? 

The answer to this question depends on the nature of the 
reading-material which is used. If the teacher depends upon 
such simple books as may be within the vocabulary of the pupil, 
the beginning will inevitably be rather late and the Age Dis¬ 
crepancy 1 rather large at the start. 

Suppose that the reading material has been composed within 
a certain limited vocabulary but not that of the actual course 

1 Difference between the age of the reader and the age-interest of the reading- 
matter, e.g., fairy-tales as reading-matter for a 15-year-old reader. 
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which the teacher is following, there is bound to be some overlap: 
to be sure of covering the 500-word vocabulary of the reading- 
book the pupils* vocabulary may have to be some 750. This 
overlap is more serious in the early stages (just when the limited 
vocabulary is most helpful in expediting reading) than later on, 
because it is at this point that the Speech and the Reading 
vocabulary diverge most. The Speech-teacher tends to teach 
structures with a minimum of Content words, whereas the 
writer of stories at a very low level of vocabulary must have an 
adequate range of Content words but can economize most easily 
in his structures:— 

Say that again—and I will hit you! ( Avoiding If.) 

He did the work; then he went out to play. ( Avoiding As soon 

as, and the Past 
perfect tense.) 

You may be very old, but you are not too old 

to learn. ( Avoiding However 

and the subjunc¬ 
tive.) 

The ideal solution of this difficulty is to keep in mind the 
minimum reading-vocabulary of the initial books—some 500 
words and “write back” in the Speech Course and the Reading- 
response exercises, that is to say bring into the Speech work and 
the Reading response some of the (or all the) vocabulary required 
for the first Book-reading material. 1 

1 Examples of this technique can be seen in Nezv Method for the Arab World , 
Primer, page 94ff. (“Story with no new words”) and in hook 1 , pages nyff 
(“Reading as play”). In both cases the vocabulary-load of the stories has been 
carried hack into previous exercises. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF READING MATERIAL 

The trouble which the authors of reading-books seem to ex¬ 
perience is the difficulty of fully realizing that in this part of the 
course they are not teaching their pupils to speak the language. 
As we have noted, structure in the reading course is for the most 
part relatively unimportant: it is taught only in so far as it inter¬ 
feres with comprehension. For example such a structural 
problem as “Every boy in the class is/are going to the football 
match” is perfectly comprehensible in cither form. Naturally, 
the reading-book is written in correct grammar, but it is not our 
function in the reading-book to drill or stress points of grammar 
which are relevant only to the active use of the language. 1 
In composing reading material of this kind one has con¬ 
tinuously to ask oneself, “IIow far is this item of grammar 
important for recognition purposes?” and rigidly to exclude 
elaborate treatment of items which do not affect comprehension. 
The greatest obstacle to the diffusion of reading ability in foreign 
languages is the failure of teachers to grasp this fundamental 
difference between the two forms of language-study. Moreover 
in looking at a reading-book in which these two forms have been 
definitely distinguished, the teacher is sometimes horrified to 
find passed over lightly some grammatical item on which he 
himself is accustomed to spend hours of instruction—quite 
rightly for the active use of the language. As a result, reading 
ability is persistently delayed, and this is particularly un¬ 
fortunate in the unfavourably circumstanced school where many 

1 It is possible to read and understand a page of Latin on which all the 
terminations of the words have been blacked out, thus eliminating all its 
grammar. 
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of the less gifted pupils might achieve reading ability even if they 
would never be able to master any usable degree of speech. 

The Reading-vocabulary building book 

In discussing this subject it is unavoidably necessary to refer 
to my own books, not to advertise them but to discuss their 
technique and their defects, so that later craftsmen may improve 
upon them, in English or in other languages. (Thus there is a 
great need of a Reading course in Russian: New Scientist , June 
12, 1958, page 179.) The nearest related books known to me are 
Eddy (French) and Hagboldt (German): there is a series in 
Spanish and one in Latin; also a Primer in Chinese, but I have 
not seen the subsequent books. 

The aim of this type of book is to enable the pupil to learn to 
read by reading, to accumulate a useful store of reading- 
recognition items together with skill in interpreting their infer¬ 
ential margins. The main difficulty is Content words because the 
structural items tend to repeat. Memory of Content words is 
greatly influenced by goodness of fit: thus Snake (in the 
Sherlock Holmes story, “The Speckled Band”), To Track and 
Trace in a Red Indian or Scout story are readily remembered by 
recall of the context. In addition to this there is intentional 
repetition in the text (as in the first series of New Method books); 
the reinforcement by means of pictures; and there arc Review 
Exercises at the end of each lesson and at the end of the book. 

The reading items are brought in in an entirely higgledy- 
piggledy manner so as to get goodness of fit and a natural readable 
style. Thus some of the colours may have been introduced while 
others are missing. This, indeed, is the normal situation in 
learning a language in natural conditions. 1 There is, however, 
some advantage in Catenizing (using chains of words) in a 
Reading recognition course, especially in unfavourable con¬ 
ditions. It is convenient for the writer to round off a chain 

1 See pages 61 to 68 of Learning to Read a Foreign Language and other Essays 
(1955) for a fuller discussion of this point. 
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where all but a few missing items have been introduced. This 
may be done in Review Exercises, and (although this may offend 
the orthodox Direct Method pedagogue) Jingles can be helpful. 
Most teachers approve of the learning of nursery rhymes and 
other simple verses in spite of the fact that their vocabulary is 
often not useful or may even be harmful: (What is a “ tuffet ” on 
which Miss Muffet sat?) If useful rhymes can be composed 
which are actually helpful, we can see no objection to their use. 
Some specimens will be found in the Appendix to this chapter 
(pp. 34-5). In a Speech course such a procedure might be less 
commendable where the build-up of recognition-content words 
is not a major aim. 

Two Kinds of Plateau Reader 

The function of the plateau reader is to revise the vocabulary 
acquired thus far and to increase facility in reading it. The 
plateau reader has another even more important function, 
namely to give the pupil a sense of achievement, to enable him 
to say, “I have only been studying English for this short time 
and I can read this really interesting book!” 

This sense of achievement is best given by means of what may 
be called a built-in plateau reader, that is to say a reader which 
is using the words which have been taught in the previous part 
of the course, and the writer of the book knows exactly what 
words he may assume as known. But the majority of plateau 
readers nowadays are Grade Readers. They are labelled, 
“Grade I—500 words, Grade II—750 words, Grade III—1,000 
words”, or according to some similar system. In order to cover 
the five hundred words of a Grade 1 reader the pupil may need to 
have some 750 or more words; so also for Grade II (750) he 
may need 1,000. Actually the difference in the vocabulary of 
properly constructed courses is not very great, but it exists. 
As a result the pupil obtains a lower sense of achievement 
because the book cannot be quite so advanced and there is a 
higher age discrepancy; the substance of the book has to be of a 
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lower mental age than that of the pupil. If a writer were pro¬ 
posing to build up a new series of Constructive reading books, it 
would (I suggest) be better to re-edit a selection of existing 
plateau readers and build them into the course. This would not 
be very difficult and it w r ould perhaps be better than preparing 
new plateau readers for the course since these require certain 
specialized skills in their construction. 

Faults of Plateau Readers 

It may be useful to outline here the qualities required in the 
author of plateau readers and the failures which result from any 
deficiencies. 

A Ceylonese teacher once remarked that she found it extremely 
difficult to construct reading material within a limited vocabulary. 
This is not surprising: it has been the general experience that it 
is not possible for anyone to construct this sort of material unless 
English is his mother-tongue or unless he knows English quite 
as w T ell as his mother-tongue. The work demands a sense of the 
full capacity and values of words which rarely if ever exists in 
someone who knows English as a foreign language, however well 
he speaks and writes it under ordinary circumstances; moreover 
the foreign writer in dealing with a restricted vocabulary is almost 
always led into unidiomatic usages and illegitimate stretches of 
meaning which he w T ould not use in his ordinary speech or 
writing. 

Preparing a plateau reader demands a certain amount of 
literary skill: in fact it is unlikely that anybody could do a 
successful one unless he were able to write an original short story 
or novel—-especially short story since this form is specially 
important. It is not a matter of transposing a book into a differ¬ 
ent vocabulary but of rewriting it, re-drawing it on a smaller 
scale. The w r orst plateau reader is a mere synopsis, and as such 
completely dead: even the conversations are sometimes given 
in indirect report! What is required is a person who can write 
with some inspiration and yet not overstretch the meanings of 
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his words nor employ uninferable idioms. Above all he needs to 
be able to keep to the shape of a book, the slow and steady 
climb-up to a climax with ever-increasing tension, the great 
moment told at full length or very nearly, and the quick finish 
when the tension is relieved. 

The most successful plateau readers are probably those which 
retell youthful adventure stories of the past in a way and at a 
length suitable to the modern foreign reader. It is to be remem¬ 
bered that the foreign learner reads very slowly. Ten thousand 
words is to him the same length as perhaps thirty or forty 
thousand words to an English reader and he has little power of 
skipping. Hence the abbreviated book gives him greater pleasure 
than he would get from the unabbreviated—which indeed he 
might find completely unreadable. Some of the earlier children’s 
books in spite of their excellent plot are almost unreadable even 
to English children of today. A notable example of this is “The 
Water Babies” which to modern taste is incredibly long and in 
its latter part very confused; yet in its various abbreviated ver¬ 
sions it is extremely attractive. Jules Verne’s “From Earth to 
Moon” is probably almost unreadable nowadays: it contains 
pages and pages of (to us) deplorable French humour. Rider 
Haggard’s books have long digressions and prose poems which 
hold up the progress of the plot. The first part of “Monte 
Cristo” is eminently suitable as a plateau book—up to the finding 
of the treasure: the subsequent volumes of revenge are of far less 
interest. 1 None of these books are great literary masterpieces so 
sacred that the writer of the plateau version is afraid to make such 
changes as render them suitable for those pupils who are going 
to read them. 

In some cases the writer of the plateau reader is justified in 
dealing with the classics, in that he is able to make a book read¬ 
able which the foreign pupil would otherwise not read at all, for 

1 1 ventured to give a happy ending at the point when Dantes returns to 
Marseilles and Mercedes with his treasure. On the other hand the indication 
of a happy ending to The Cloister and the Hearth (written originally for Indian 
pupils) caused trouble elsewhere. 
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example Walter Scott. The same justification might apply 
though with less cogency in the case of books where the plateau 
version is at best a shadow of the original, as in the case of the 
novels of Anthony Trollope; but the danger here is that the 
plateau version may act as a substitute for the original—or even 
a deterrent. In general the smaller the vocabulary of a plateau 
book the more useful it is. As soon as the pupil reaches the higher 
levels of reading vocabulary he is able to cope with other un¬ 
abbreviated and more modern material. 

The Technique of Constructing books building up reading vocabu¬ 
lary. 

The technique of constructing such books may be of interest 
in that other better scries of English readers will be required 
especially such as are adapted to certain areas (e.g. Africa) or to 
certain needs, e.g. the needs of students of agriculture, science, 
medicine. Moreover books will be required in other languages, 
for those who have little desire to learn to speak or perhaps little 
hope of being able to do so, e.g. Russian for scientific workers. 

(i) Preparation 

We have suggested that the first five hundred words should be 
taught in speech lessons and in Reading-response exercises. 
These previously taught words are typed out on a strip in column 
as close as possible so that one can see at a glance what is known. 
It is desirable also to have a Classified list. One has also a list of 
the words and other items which one hopes to bring into the 
reading-book under construction: these might be derived from 
a word-frequency list (Lorge-Thorndike) or from a vocabulary 
report such as the Carnegie General Service list. Where there is 
no such list available, e.g. perhaps in Russian, one would 
“write back”, that is prepare a later book (or books) expressing as 
simply as possible the sort of material which the pupil is to be 
enabled to read at an early stage, tabulate the actual vocabulary 
used, and then build up to it. 
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The next thing is to make a plan of the proposed contents, such 
stories, articles, etc., as might seem likely to deal with this 
vocabulary and be of interest to the learner. In actual fact the 
final content of the book differs very widely from that which was 
planned: after the first few lessons the subject matter naturally 
departs more and more from the plan because there are less and 
less items left on the required list and one has to adapt the 
material to deal with this ever decreasing residue. 

(2) Composition of a lesson 

Having selected the subject (a story or article) for a certain 
lesson, one makes out a list of all the items which might possibly 
be brought in. The first version is invariably too long and much 
too heavy in its introduction of new items. It is therefore re¬ 
written again and perhaps a third time until it is of suitable length 
and difficulty. 

There is always a temptation to make the lessons too long or 
to run a story or article over two (or three) lessons. This is to be 
avoided because the intervention of the Review Lessons (at the 
end of each instalment) breaks the continuity and causes loss of 
interest. 

Questions are prepared to be set at the head of each section 
and others as After-questions to be included in the Teacher’s 
Handbook. These are done after the draft of the whole lesson 
has been typed, as it is then possible to see the length of the 
sections more clearly. The typescript is also modified to fit the 
questions, e.g. in an early reading-book the answer to the 
question must be made quite clear and, if possible, the answer- 
word/s should not need grammatical modification in giving the 
answer. The answers should always be short, two or three words, 
and the number of words should be indicated at the end of the 
questions. Writing may be economized by adding some words 
to the question: Where did the King go? (1)—“To the ...” 
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Magazine Lessons 

When one gets near the end of the required list the items still 
waiting to be introduced become more and more awkward. The 
Magazine Lesson is a useful device for dealing with this problem. 
It consists of a number of separate paragraphs dealing with 
various topics selected so that they cover the required items. 1 
The residues at the high levels of vocabulary are particularly 
awkward. 

Checking 

The work should be checked as it goes along—after each 
lesson. This should be done by an independent person: it is 
difficult to check one's own work; moreover some people have a 
special gift for this task. It is very difficult to set right an error of 
vocabulary, that is to say a case in which the pupil is assumed to 
know some item which has not actually been taught thus far; 
hence careful checking saves a lot of labour in the end. 

(3) The Review Exercises 

After each lesson is finished, its Review* Exercises are com¬ 
posed, and checked. They emphasize items of grammar or 
vocabulary which need extra practice, and occasionally fill in 
gaps in the vocabulary as explained above (pages 26-27). 

(4) Entering up 

The new words and other items are now entered up on the 
Alphabetical list, and on the Classified list (here under as many 
headings as possible) and struck off from the Required List. 

(5) Final checking 

The whole book is rechecked on completion. 

The Composition of a Plateau Reader 
The words which the pupil is supposed to know are typed out 

1 Instances of these will be seen in New Method for the Arab World , Classbook 
IV. 
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as close as possible on a strip. It is desirable to have a classified 
vocabulary or at least some classification so that one can see what 
one has available in an emergency. 

The next step is to get a very clear idea of the main backbone 
of the story so that one can tell it to oneself and so determine the 
shape—what is the climb-up, the main episode and where one 
begins to finish off. 

The book is then marked to indicate the main scenes. In 
telling these main scenes one keeps to the book as closely as 
possible. Condensation is less and less as one reaches the climax. 
In the linking together of these scenes one does not follow the 
book at all: in fact the work is rather like the making of a cinema 
film. Effectively told scenes are linked together to make the 
story. 

The main technical problem of course is to avoid outside words 
and to deal unobtrusively with such outside words as must be 
introduced. One way is to make the meaning inferable, e.g , 
“Boys swimming in the river”. This might mean playing or 
paddling, but we add “Tom could swim well” and make an in¬ 
telligent guess possible; or an explanation may be bracketed in 
the text: “They shouted (cried out loud) ‘Long live the King!’” 
Where a longer explanation is needed or the word, though not in 
the vocabulary is probably known, a footnote may be used; but 
this lifts the eyes from the paper and may cause the reader to lose 
the place; moreover it mars the appearance of the book as 
pleasure reading. Hence footnotes are avoided. Many of these 
outside words arc picturablc, and probably the most satisfactory 
technique is to embody them in the illustrations with the word on 
the picture or in its caption. The illustrations in the book should 
not be mere decorations, they should help the pupil to under¬ 
stand the story and to get the meaning of the necessary outside 
words without interruption of his enjoyment. 

It is very important that the illustrations should be planned by 
the writer and executed in close consultation with the writer, gin 
an adventure story a map does much to help the sense of reality. 

D 
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On the other hand, one can overdo it and complaints were 
received from a geography teacher in Africa because pupils had 
introduced into their geography examination papers items in¬ 
cluded on a map of Africa adapted to illustrate King Solomon’s 
Mines, e.g. the mountains called Sheba’s Breast. 

In the first draft one nearly always uses many outside words 
which might have been avoided by some slight modification of 
the plot or by omitting some passage or scene which involves a 
lot of outside words—more than the value of the incident. 

The division into sections and the setting of questions are done 
after the manuscript has been typed. In a vocabulary-building 
book the length of the section depends on the number of new 
w r ords (4 to 6). In a plateau reader it depends on the number of 
points on which questions (3 to 4: maximum 5) can be set; the 
sections are marked while setting the question (not before). 

Finally the manuscript is independently checked for errors in 
vocabulary. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. JINGLES 


I THE COLOURS II 

Blue sea; 

Green tree. 

Brown hand; 

Yellow sand. - 
Rose - red ; 

Grey head. 

Snow - white ; 

Black night. 

Ill DRESS MATERIALS 

Silk for the rich men; 
Cotton for the rest; 

But wool is for everyone, 
Woollen clothes are best. 


METALS 

Gold is yellow, 

Silver is white; 

Lead is heavy, 

Aluminium is light. 

Tin's white and shining. 

Copper is red; 

Brass is light yellow, 

And zinc looks like lead. 

IV ADJECTIVES OF MATERIALS 
Silk is smooth , 

Rocks are rough ; 

Rubber is elastic , 

And leather is tough. 


V WORDS CONCERNING LIGHT 
Tile sun shines , and waves glimmer. 
Then the light becomes dimmer : 
Thunder crashes ; lightning flashes. 
So home we go 
To the fire's soft glo7V .— 

When the flames fliCKer 
My diamonds gliTTer. 


A bar is stiff ; 

A green stick bends . 

Glass is brittle. 

Glue is sticky —and mends. 
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SHOPS 

The Dairy sells butter and milk; 

The Butcher supplies me with meat. 

The Draper sells ladies their cotton and silk, 

The Confectioner —things which are sweet. 

From the Hardware I get pots and pans; 

A Tailor will make me a suit. 

A Grocer sells sugar, tea, food-stuffs in cans, 

And a Greengrocer —green-stuff and fruit. 

A Baker supplies me with bread, 

And a Stationer —paper and ink. 

A Hairdresser cuts off the hair on my head; 

A Chemist sells medicine to drink. 

VERB RHYMES 

A. I’ll tell you a story—the story was told :— 

1*11 sell my house: the house was sold. 

A rich man will buy it; the house was bought . 

He'll bring me the money; the money was brought. 

B. I wrote a letter—the letter was written 

To tell the doctor my hand had been bitten. 

“Go and lie down," the doctor said. 

So all the day I lay on my bed. 

The black dog bit it! All day I have lain 
On my bed. 1 won’t play with that dog again! 

C. The bird grew big. How big it has grozvnl 
Itflezv away: away it has flown. 

“ I’ll get a gun. When a gun I’ve got 
I w'ill shoot that bird ! ”—So the bird w r as shot. 

D. The lazy boy to the school w as led: 

He will read the book; the book w r as read. 
lie learned the lesson; the lesson w r as learnt. 

Then he burned the book, and the book was burnt ! 

E. He threw his net; the net w r as throzvn ; 

But he got no fish; for he should have known 
That you can’t catch fish where no fish are caught — 

I've tried to teach him; he has been taught , 

But “I think I am wiser than Father’’, he thought. 

F. The seaman w r as sleeping: the officer spoke: 

“Can you hear me speaking ?”—The man awoke. 

“I ate no food”, said the man; “I’ve not eatenl 
I drank no wine; no wine I have drunk. 

And now for sleeping I shall be beaten ! ” 

But the ship was sinking 1 She sank; she has sunk. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE PROBLEM OF SPEECH TEACHING 

The problem of teaching reading in a foreign language presents 
few difficulties: indeed it is surprising that more people do not 
set themselves (or their pupils) to acquire simple reading ability 
with only a minimum of active command in such languages as 
Latin, Ancient Greek, Irish—and perhaps Russian. The only 
difficulty rests, not with the teacher (whose main task is to inter¬ 
fere as little as possible) nor with the learner, but with the text- 
book-writer. You learn to read by reading and this learning 
process involves the use of specially constructed books, the con¬ 
struction of which is a very laborious process. 

Speech is different. There are three problems: 

i. Individual Pupil Practice Time—the problem of getting 
all the pupils speaking for as much of the time as possible. 
This problem docs not arise in Reading because in a properly 
conducted Reading Lesson all the pupils are reading simultane¬ 
ously for most of the time. There is the secondary problem of 
Distribution of Practice. The Curve of Forgetting is shown in 
every elementary textbook of psychology: we forget more in the 
first hour after learning than in the next half day (or so), and 
more in the half day than in the next few days. Speech lessons 
which have no follow-up in the form of out-of-class practice by 
the pupils between lessons are like filling a bucket with a hole in 
it. In Reading this problem presents no difficulty: the pupil can 
re-read out of class, can go on reading his textbook or Supple¬ 
mentary Readers between classes. 

36 
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2. The Problem of Reality. Grammar is the bones of a 
language; in grammatical drill and the ordinary classroom 
lesson using pens, books, rulers, doors, windows, etc., those 
bones rattle. The problem is to make those bones live. Language 
is not a correct patter of words: it is a form of behaviour. This 
problem does not arise in reading, or not so much: the descrip¬ 
tion, the exposition and the narrative do not involve patterns of 
behaviour such as the Question tags, Delay words, Politenesses 
(etc.): even in the conversational passage the reader has only to 
interpret, not to select and use appositely. The solitary learner in 
a foreign land can pick up these things, but for school work we 
have to bring the world into the classroom; and that is difficult. 
It can be done belatedly by play-production in the later stages of 
the course, but if language work is to have interest and reality, it 
should be done from the first. 

3. Elimination and Surrender Value. Teachers are 
judged and tend to judge themselves too much by their success 
in passing pupils on to higher stages of education. They tend to 
keep their eyes fixed upon the top of the ladder, on the learner 
who (they hope) will acquire thorough mastery of the language, 
who will proceed beyond school to College and the University; 
hence the end examination of the school has tended in the past 
to be, and still tends to be, a measure of fitness for further study 
rather than a test of whether the pupil has got anything worth¬ 
while supposing that he goes no further. 

Yet what per cent of the pupils in any school class will in fact 
go further? And, if they do not, what Surrender Value 1 will they 
get for their language study ? 

In Reading, the learner gets a very high and very early 
Surrender Value. He may have reading ability and enjoyment 
with a vocabulary of as little as 750 words, and he can go on 
learning by himself even if he leaves school then. If he acquires a 

1 The term is from Life Insurance; it means the money paid hack to an 
insurer who decides to discontinue paying premiums on his policy: this is far 
less than the sum insured if the payments are completed. 
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reading vocabulary of some 2,500 words he can go on to read 
simple unprepared matter and use an English-English dictionary 
in doing so, and such a reading vocabulary is not a large or 
difficult achievement even in the most unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstances. 

In Speech it is far different. Unless the learner acquires 
reasonably fluent use of an effective vocabulary, he will not go on 
talking after he leaves school; and, if he does not go on speaking 
the language after he leaves school, he will not go on learning: 
on the contrary he will soon forget that which he has learnt. 

This brings us into collision with the Phoneticians and the 
Structuralists. It is of little profit to a learner if at the end of his 
school course (which in the majority of cases will be the end of 
his language-learning) he has acquired a faultless English accent 
and mastery of English structures if he has nothing to talk about, 
has no range of selected content words, only the meagre and 
miscellaneous collection which he has picked up in the process of 
his grammatical and phonetic drills. A handle without tools to 
put in it is even more useless than a set of tools without a handle. 

The Minimum Adequate Vocabulary 

The aim of the school course should, we believe, be a Minimum 
Adequate Vocabulary and a Minimum Intelligible pronunciation 
plus the Minimum Necessary Behaviour patterns. 

A Minimum Adequate Vocabulary is not an Island Vocabulary, 
nor a Foundation Vocabulary. It is not a caravan which can be 
lived in but cannot be added on to, nor a set of foundations in the 
ground which may be built on later but cannot be lived in now; 
it is a usable first stage. It can be added to later, but, even if it 
is not, it is complete and workable so far as it goes, and so is 
likely to be amplified in use, where an incomplete and unusable 
foundation course of mere structures is not, and is apt to be 
forgotten. 

I have been accused of devoting too much attention to content 
words. In a reading vocabulary Content words are the major 
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problem; but in a Speech vocabulary they cannot be totally 
neglected, as in the present violent swing to structuralism they 
tend to be. 

It was necessary to discover just what is a minimum usable 
vocabulary for speech. For this purpose I took an obviously 
inadequate initial vocabulary (from the reading course) and 
deleted from it all words of merely reading value. I then rewrote 
masses of conversational material in this vocabulary observing 
what extra words and items were needed. Some were kept pend¬ 
ing; some were included at once as obviously necessary. The 
list was then classified in order to show up gaps: thus one might 
easily have all the numbers except Eleven, all the colours except 
Grey. There was, of course, at this stage a great temptation to 
Catenize—to extend the articles of clothing down to garters and 
shoe-laces, or the foods to details which would be acquired 
automatically if occasion arose. Certain criteria were laid down: 
the vocabulary should be usable by a boy or girl in a moderately 
civilized environment—not a big city nor a mere country 
village. The principle of Negative Selection was employed: a 
word or item should not be included unless it was such as to be 
useful to boys and girls, in town and country. The vocabulary 
so selected is given in the Appendix on pages 95!?. 

The teacher is often at a loss in deciding just how much stress 
he should lay upon the Content words in a lesson. Should he just 
brush them aside as of no importance, mere instruments in 
practising the structures ?—or should he drill them in a context 
and ensure (by subsequent revisions) that they are remembered ? 
—Should he avoid content words and confine his subject 
matter to classroom objects with a minimum of extraneous 
names ? 

We would suggest that, if the word is in the Minimum Ade¬ 
quate Vocabulary it should be taught and remembered. If it is 
not, but seems that it ought to be, the teacher should enquire 
“Will it be useful to all my pupils after they leave school? Will 
it be often necessary ?” If so, include it and ensure that it is 
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remembered. If not, treat it as an ad hoc word, something 
necessary for this lesson but not worth permanent storage. It is a 
pity to spoil or even reject a lesson for the lack of some necessary 
name however useless hereafter, but this does not justify tumbling 
in needless vocabulary regardless of future value. There is no 
surer way of wasting time than teaching things which are certain 
to be forgotten. 


Minimum Adequate Pronunciation 

The pattern of the vowel sounds varies, of course, very much 
in the different types of English—Scottish English, Welsh 
English, American English: this however does not affect mutual 
intelligibility. So also intonation varies between that of Southern 
English, Welsh, Scottish, Anglo-Indian—again without notable 
interference with intelligibility. The rising tone of the un¬ 
expressed question: “You are going?” is certainly a necessary 
item if it is not found in the learner’s mother-tongue, but it is 
easily taught with the help of the rule “Eyes up—Voice up”: 
when you ask a question in this way you look up at the person 
questioned and the voice goes up automatically. Apart from this, 
does intonation matter in the early stages? It is very easily 
changed later on: witness the case with which one can “take off” 
the intonation of another person in telling a story against a 
Welshman or an American or other national. Which is of greater 
value, a few more items to add to the scope of one’s vocabulary 
or an English intonation which may indeed render the speaker 
peculiar and even subject to ridicule in his own country? 

On the other hand the rhythm of English, its regular and 
emphatic beat, is essential for intelligibility, and it is indeed 
strange that so many textbooks use phonetic transcription to give 
exact vowel sounds yet fail to mark the far more important 
stresses. It is indeed difficult to keep to the correct rhythm 
without use of the neutral vowel, though it is possible with the 
use of a near substitute: in either case the neutral vowels might 
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well be indicated. But whether a pupil gives the exact English 
value of £e, o or a does not matter so very much: the context pre¬ 
vents misunderstanding. What is far more important is that at 
the end of his school course he should have an effective set of 
structures and a sufficient content vocabulary to enable him to 
use the language and go on using it after he leaves school. 


Minimum Adequate Behaviour 

What extra items must be added to an adequate set of struc¬ 
tures plus an adequate set of Content words in order to change 
them from rattling bones into living language? The problem 
does not (as remarked already) arise in reading except in the 
social novel or the modern play—which is really no more than a 
record of conversation. 

In the case of the adult learner in an English environment the 
addition may be rather extensive. A learner will need the para¬ 
phernalia of everyday politeness necessary in English surround¬ 
ings, but the foreign learner who deals with his social occasions 
with his mother-tongue, obviously needs far less. Yet he needs 
something. We may consider the sort of Hindi (1) which might 
be learnt in England to pass an examination, (2) which is acquired 
and used by Europeans in India, and (3) which is used by some¬ 
one who masters the language thoroughly and becomes an 
assimilated member of an Indian community. 

The Behaviourisms necessary in the second case are those 
required by even the school learner of English speech. Even the 
least advanced speaker of a language requires some minimum of 
politeness; thus at any level one perhaps needs such phrases as 
Excuse me, Thank you, I beg your pardon, Polite forms of 
request, and Delay Words (the more or less meaningless words 
which one says while thinking what to say: “Well, Well now, 
Let me think, Let me see, Yes—yes—yes”). 

In the formal lesson (Pen, Book, Door, Window), these items 
do not arise; and it would be difficult to compile an exact list of 
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those which should be included. In a set of well-constructed 
lessons with End Pieces, as discussed below, they tend to arise 
spontaneously and it is only necessary to check them so that 
there may not be too many. 

This leads us to our major problem—the Form of a Speech 
Lesson. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE LESSON AND THE PRACTICE UNIT 

A GOOD deal of confusion and loss of time in language work has 
been caused by the ambiguity of the word “lesson”. It means 

(i) a period of 40-45 minutes; (2) a piece of teaching, e.g., a 
history lesson designed to fill that period; (3) a piece of teaching 
or demonstration of any length or brevity. As a result we some¬ 
times see a lesson somewhat of the following pattern: 

The lesson is based on a section of the textbook, a short story 
(or part of a story) or a descriptive passage, and the lesson plan 
or notes are designed to fit a period of 40-45 minutes. 

(1) The teacher reads the passage to the class eliciting or 
supplying the meanings of any unfamiliar words and phrases. 

(2) Several pupils read the passage aloud and the teacher 
corrects their pronunciation. This may be done here, or as 
Step 4. 

(3) The teacher asks questions on the substance (What did the 
King see? etc.) and drills items of structure (See/hear ... a 
man/woman . . . walking/talking, etc.) and of vocabulary. 

(4) He gives part of the passage as a dictation. 

The aim of the lesson is said to be to teach the pupils to “read, 
understand, speak and write English”. It will be noted that 
there is no reading for comprehension since the passage is read 
to the pupils. (See Lesson-form V, p. 66 for the plan of a 
Reading-Comprehension lesson.) However, this would normally 
be taught quite separately and using a different textbook—if it is 
taught at all. As an exercise in ability to listen and understand 
spoken English there is no prior preparation of new items so as 
to get an uninterrupted flow of narrative or exposition. It is very 
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difficult to understand a narrative if it is repeatedly checked by 
explanation of unknown items of vocabulary. Nor are there any 
Before-Questions so as to produce a Searching attitude, what to 
listen for (see Lesson-form VIII, p. 69). Nor is there any test 
to discover how much all the pupils have understood. As an 
exercise in reading aloud it is very defective since (1) there is no 
prior preparation and marking of the pronunciation of the 
passage, and no Mass Drill and Mass Practice to ensure that the 
pupils learn to read it correctly. (See Lesson-form X, p. 70.) 
(2) Only a few selected pupils read and the rest are merely 
listening to bad reading. As to speech, wc have already drawn 
attention to the inefficiency of individual question and answer 
in a class of any large size; moreover there is here nothing in the 
nature of a conversational situation: the pupils have responded 
in disjointed sentences to various drill-questions; but that is not 
language-behaviour. If part of the passage is dictated as the last 
step in the lesson it is very likely to teach misspelling since 
there is no prior writing out of troublesome words nor copying 
out of the passage before it is written from dictation. (See Lesson- 
form XI, p. 71.) 

Lastly there is no balance or proportion between the time 
devoted to the four aspects of language-learning (Read, Listen, 
Speak, Write): it is much easier to learn to listen or read than 
to learn to speak. There is no single conscious aim before the 
class: they do not know where they are going but are wandering 
about from one thing to another; and there is no measure of how 
many of them have attained that aim, and how far. 

In fact the above lesson is just a muddle whose only aim is to 
fill forty minutes. 

Language ability is a composite of various skills. A skill is 
learnt by practice, by Units of Practice (a term which is perhaps 
preferable to ‘Lesson-form’). A Unit of Practice has only one 
single aim. There are three necessary steps in achieving that 
aim: 
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A. PREPARATION 

1. Demonstration of the act to be attained —for example a serve 
at tennis, a stroke at golf or in swimming, a pass in football—-or 
in the present instance the production of a certain piece of 
language-behaviour such as the correct performance of a short 
dialogue or giving a description—or whatever it is. 

2. Elimination of minor difficulties . In the case of a stroke at 
golf these difficulties would be the position of the various parts 
of the body: in the case of a language lesson there is the disposal 
of unfamiliar content words which would tend to interrupt the 
essential part of the lesson. 

B. PRACTICE 

In a speech lesson this means practice of the structures—the 
component skills which, with the content words, go to make up 
the total skilled behaviour. 

C. SYNTHESIS 

The performance of the act of skilled behaviour. In a speech 
lesson the various elements are put together and applied in an 
End Piece. In the Practices in Step B the pupils were juggling 
with words; they were learning to rattle dry bones correctly: 
in the End Piece they are performing an actual piece of language- 
behaviour, learnt by heart or read with Looking-up (see page 12 
above). In the later stages this End Piece might be something 
more or less spontaneous on the subject of the lesson. 

The Construction of a Speech Lesson 
We will describe the construction of a speech lesson on this 
plan as for a student in a Training College and later discuss the 
construction of a textbook on these lines. 

The End Piece 

The lesson is built up from the bottom—from the End Piece. 
This may be selected or written to illustrate a particular point of 
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Grammar, e.g., “Have you locked the door? Have you turned 
off all the lights ?” etc., preparation for going away on a holiday, 
illustrative of the Present Perfect tense: or it may be designed to 
deal with a certain group of words and idioms, for example, Time, 
or expressions of Sufficiency or Excess. Examples of these as for 
adults may be found in Improve your English and Easy English 
Dialogues , I, II (Longmans). Specimens are on p. 57 below. 

The End Piece need not necessarily be a dialogue. It may be 
the description of a picture, or Directions given from a street 
plan, or Say what you do, breaking up some process into simple 
actions as on the Gouin system, e.g., Filling a fountain pen: “I 
take off the top of the pen. ... I open the ink bottle. ... I put 
the pen in the ink bottle. . . .” Or it may be retelling part of a 
story with the help of guide words. 1 

In all cases it is possible-—and it is better—to cast the End 
Piece into dialogue form since this leads to a more realistic, 
behaviourist result. It is very seldom that one actually speaks in 
real life for any length of time without interruption, even in 
telling a story or giving a description: speech is essentially a 
reaction between two persons. Thus X questioning Y elicits a 
description of his home, X tells Y how to get to (some place) and 
Y questions and checks the directions to see that he has got them 
right. For the “Say what you do” piece X gives Y directions 
and Y says what he is doing: “Take off the top of the pen.”— 
“Yes. I take [have taken] off the top,” etc. Even in retelling a 
story there may be interruptions, “And then what did he do? ” 
“Where?” “Why did he do that?” “I don’t quite under¬ 
stand . . .” “That’s very queer!” 

It is not easy for a foreign teacher to draft such End Pieces 
and in any case it would be necessary to have them duplicated for 
distribution to the class. Hence in such cases it is necessary to 
take a suitable passage from the class textbook, but the teacher 

1 Guide Words. “Then the King rode away on his horse and came to a great 

river**—“— King - away — horse and-river.** These may be put up on 

the blackboard and more and more rubbed out until the pupils can retell with 
a minimum of help. But this is not a realistic form of speech. 
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should not be misled by his textbook into using too long a 
passage. A dialogue End Piece should not exceed six exchanges, 
or at the most eight. This is the largest number which can be 
learnt by heart or memorized sufficiently for realistic “read and 
look-up” reproduction. For a straight passage ten lines (about 
100-120 words) is usually enough—or may be too much. 


The Practice Exercises 

These are derived from the End Piece: they drill the main 
structural item (e.g., the Present Perfect tense) on which the 
lesson is based and any other items which arise in the End Piece. 


The Content Words 

The Content words (names of things, usually picturable) are 
extracted from the End Piece and Practice Exercises and put at 
the head of the lesson. 

In presenting the lesson to the class the teacher puts up the 
Content w 7 ords on the board, makes sure that they are under¬ 
stood and pronounced correctly; but he does not dwell on them. 
His present object is merely to get them out of the way so that the 
Drills and the End Piece may not be interrupted by having to 
explain them in situ. For the most part they will be acquired in 
the course of learning the lesson; but, whereas structures repeat 
over and over automatically, content words tend to be very 
evanescent and do not recur unless their situation recurs: hence 
occasional review of them in the form of vocabulary-revision is 
not objectionable provided that it is restricted to those worth 
remembering. 

There are some teachers and lecturers on educational methods 
who would be horrified at this treatment. They would say that 
this is going back to the days of Word Lists, that mere words 
should never be taught; mere words are not a language. In fact 
some teachers would even insist that every content word should 
be embodied in a sentence in teaching it. 
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Psychologists like to point to the infant learning his or her 
mother-tongue when it is convenient as an example of the 
“Natural method” of learning a language; but in this case the 
infant lets the psychologist down. The first few months of an 
infant learning the mother-tongue are spent in picking up naked 
content words. The child goes round saying, “Wassdis?” and 
the mother answers “Box”—“Spoon”—etc. So also the adult 
solitary in a foreign environment starts by picking up mere 
content words. One can express oneself using content words 
only, but it is not possible to speak using structures only; nor can 
one learn structures without some set of content words. One 
cannot be realistic and speak language (not mere words) without 
an adequate set of names of things to talk about; yet for some 
possibly psychological reason many of the textbooks in use start 
off with a very inadequate set of such tilings and are thereby 
condemned to extremely uninteresting prattle about pens, 
pencils, books, doors, windows, etc. 

One of the reasons for this may be that teachers feel that it is 
better to present an actual object rather than to use a picture or 
make use of the mother-tongue in giving the meaning. Yet 
there is no reason to suppose that the sight of an actual object 
is more effective than the idea of a familiar object: on the con¬ 
trary the individual concrete example may unduly limit the 
meaning; thus in Bengali there are two words for window; 
the actual object gave me a wrong impression. 

In the early days of the Direct Method there was an absolute 
veto on the use of the mother-tongue; it was said to produce 
mental translation instead of the direct bond between idea and 
foreign expression. It is now realized that this is not necessarily 
the case: the indirect bond is short-circuited out by practice just 
as memorial dodges for remembering people’s names are 
eliminated once the name is established. One cannot but suspect 
that this theory of rigid avoidance of the mother-tongue may be 
in part motivated by the fact that the teacher of English does not 
perhaps know the learner’s mother-tongue. With the sometimes 
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scratch staff of a Language School and pupils of various mother- 
tongues in one class, the theory is very convenient. 

Without the use of the mother-tongue one is limited to the 
paraphernalia of the classroom or such unpicturable ideas as can 
be laboriously built up by gesture and inference—with inevitable 
misapprehensions. 

One of the most effective solutions of the problem of the dearth 
of content words in the initial stages is to make use of the adopted 
words. These are very numerous and have the added advantage 
of emphasizing the difference between the phonetic system of the 
mother-tongue and that of English: they can be used to demon¬ 
strate just what that difference is. Such words are:— 


Bank 

College 

Photo 

Bicycle 

Doctor 

Plane (aeroplane) 

Boy Scout 

Football 

Radio 

Bus 

Ford (cur), Fordson 

School 

Cafe 

Garage 

Taxi 

Camera 

Gum (Cheiving-) 

Telephone 

Chocolate 

Hospital 

Ticket 

Cigarette 

Ice, ice cream 

Tractor 

Cinema 

Kodak 

Truck 

Coca-cola 

Nylon 

Zip(-per) 


These known words vary somewhat from country to country 
but in any one large area such as India one can make a very safe 
prediction. Place names can also be used, of course in their 
English pronunciation. 

We believe that this bogey of the naked content word has been 
much overdone and can be particularly harmful in the unfavour¬ 
ably circumstanced class. Learning as a chain words which are 
by nature chains (for example, the numbers, measures, days of 
the week) is obviously a far more economical procedure when 
done by forty boys. Forty pupils working simultaneously or 
even doing it as homework get far more learning effect from the 
time spent than they would in learning them in a question and 
answer lesson. It is surprising how many textbooks contain 
elaborate question-and-answer lessons teaching such things as 
measures, days of the week and months. We would even go so 
E 
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far as to suggest that parts of the body and articles of clothing 
might be learnt in this way. Some words of such chains fall 
naturally into a context, e.g., Sunday in talking of going to 
church, Shoulders and Hips into a Tailoring context, but the 
categories may be completed and gaps filled in by learning the 
chain as a chain. Is there any great advantage in using up 
precious time which might be devoted to structures in acquiring 
such things by question and answer, especially where the class 
is large ? 

The Practice Exercises 

We are assuming that these exercises are embodied in the 
textbook or duplicated in the hands of the pupils, or possibly 
each exercise is written up on the blackboard. 

The teacher makes sure that the exercise is understood and 
demonstrates it, using one of the brighter pupils as his pair. The 
exercise is then done by the pupils in Mass Practice, individually 
or in pairs. 

When the mass practice of an exercise is sufficient, the teacher 
stops it and makes a test. He points to two pupils and says a 
Key word or words, for example, “Ali ask Ram. . . . Soldier”: 
AH —“What did the soldier go on doing?” 

The layout of the exercises should be noted as in example 2 
below: the question and the answer with the variable content 
word bracketed and a line of similar content words below. This 
has two advantages: (1) It is more economical of space, is less 
troublesome to the printer and is easier to write up on the 
blackboard; (2) This arrangement emphasizes the sentence 
pattern which is being taught. 

The following are some examples of exercises: 

(1) [The Straight substitution]. This is a very undesirable 
exercise, especially if it is set in tabular form because it can be 
parroted—can be recited without any thought of the meaning: 

The teacher teaching 

The soldier went on fighting 

The painter painting 
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(2) The Straight substitution m question and anszoer form . 
Example: 

What did the (teacher) do ? 

The (teacher) went on [teaching]. 

(teacher j soldier | painter cook . . .) 

[teaching j fighting | painting cooking . . 

The variables may be disarranged so as to ensure thought of the 

meaning: here the column layout has some advantage. 

What did the (teacher) do ? 

The (teacher) went on [teaching]. 

( ) f ] 

teacher fighting 

soldier teaching 

painter cooking 

cook painting 

builder riding 

horseman] building 

etc . 

In order not to make it too difficult it is better to arrange the 
variables in small groups, e.g., of four or at most five. 

(3) Statement followed by questions : 

(a) The (soldier) went on [fighting], but the (seaman) stopped [fighting] 

1. Who went on ... ? 

2. Who stopped . . . ? 

3. Did the . . . go on . . . ? 

4. Did the . . . go on . . . ? 

(soldier/seaman 1 woman/man ] girls/boys 
[ fighting j eating ) talking ... ] 

This form may be used in higher classes with a rule or by-law: 

(b) “ Adults may stay in the Park till 10 p.m., but children must leave 
before six.” 

Who . . .? When . . .? etc. 

(4) Picture with questions on it. The picture may be quite 
small. If drawn on the blackboard it should be the simplest 
possible sketch, a mere suggestion without any shading or 
attempt at realism. 

(5) Order zvith questions . The action must not involve large 
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movements or leaving the desk. Example: “Put your pen on 
your book. Where is your pen ? Where is your book ?” 

The order may be to write or draw followed by questions. 
(Drawing must of course be quick—not laborious.) 

(6) Completion Exercise. The instructions must make it clear 
whether the exercise is “ Read—(or write)—filling in the blanks” 
or “Say (write) the number of the blank and the missing word.” 
Where a completion exercise is written on the blackboard the 
order should always be “Write the number and the missing 
word”: copying a long passage on the blackboard is always very 
slow and inaccurate. This is a good exercise for pairs of words 
which tend to be confused, e.g., Shall/Will, Put/Keep. 

Do not —i— your hat on the table: we — 2— hats on these pegs. 

Where do you —3— the ink-bottle? I —4— it in that cupboard. Oh! 

someone has —5— it on the desk. 

One is tempted to make the exercises too complicated (e.g., 
3b if one were to add “except adults accompanied by children” 
and “except Sundays when the Park is closed at five ”). These are 
not intelligence tests but drills designed to ensure comprehension, 
and prevent mere parroting. 

In spite of their faults in other respects the New Method 
“Composition Books” are a useful mine for suggestions as to 
varieties of exercise which can be employed, but it is doubtful 
whether a great variety of exercise is in fact desirable. The simple 
question-and-answer substitution exercise is very satisfactory 
and the class gets accustomed to it. Whenever a different type of 
exercise is introduced it requires some adjustment and explana¬ 
tion. In fact one should not change the type of exercise merely 
for the sake of change, but only because a different type of exercise 
is better suited to the particular item which needs practice. 

Teaching the End Piece 

Unless the indications for pronunciation are printed in the 
pupil’s textbook, the teacher should dictate the stresses, pauses 
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and pronunciation warnings. Although many teachers prefer to 
use the phonetic alphabet for showing pronunciation, in a case of 
this kind the numbers as given in the New Method Dictionary 
have an advantage because the pupils can be told to add the 
numbers underneath any word which they tend to mispronounce 
—for example, 55 under the a in wall, 21 under painter, 41 un¬ 
der dr i ver, 67 under home. " j 

41 67 

The pupils now practise the End Piece. They read and look 
up, or work in pairs. While they are doing this the teacher is 
circulating and listening in. After an interval the teacher tests 
them, calling upon two pupils to recite, or (if they are unable to 
memorize it) to read and look up at each other. NOTE: Where 
two pupils are required to speak to each other they should be in 
the same line and not one behind the other. It may not be possible 
in a large and crowded classroom to call them out in front of the 
class. 

The usual procedure is for the practice of the End Piece to be 
begun in the classroom but finished as homework and tested in 
the following lesson. Thus Lesson 3, End Piece, is tested just 
before beginning Lesson 4. While pupils are being tested 
(beginning with the best) the others continue studying. Those 
tested read their Plateau reader or are set written work. It is not 
possible to test all the pupils in a large class but the teacher may 
keep a Mark List. 

Entering up 

We have described how an individual speech lesson is con¬ 
structed and taught. In the case of a textbook consisting of a 
number of lessons the next stage after completion of any one 
lesson is Entering up. 

The new items, both structural and content, have to be entered 
on two lists, the Alphabetical List and the Classified List. 

The alphabetical list is very important. It enables one to know 
what has been taught so that one may avoid introducing inadver- 
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tently some item which has not been dealt with, and it prevents 
one repeating the teaching of an item which has been done 
already. It also enables one to check if anything has been missed. 
The structures are entered in full detail including phrases, shifts 
of meaning, and of course the suffixes are entered as such, for 
example:— 

/-ed, wanted, etc. 21 

Not ( negative ) 4; n’t 5; Not at all (reply to thanks) 18 

/-s (plural) 7 

/-’s ( possessive) 14 

/-s’ (plural possessive) 8 

The Content words and the Adopted words (universals) are of 
course also entered; but Ad hoc words, that is to say words 
which are introduced merely for the special needs of a particular 
lesson and are not worth memorizing, are not entered in the 
alphabetical list. 

One wonders whether the extremely small vocabulary used in 
some textbooks is due to the fact that the author feels unable to 
keep track of a larger one. On the other hand some textbook- 
writers seem to concentrate on covering the required structures 
and let the vocabulary “go hang” so that the work on the 
structures is flooded by a mass of content words which confuse 
the learner and are rapidly forgotten. In some cases one actually 
finds words and structures taught twice or assumed when they 
have not been taught. One wonders what teachers do when they 
attempt to make up their own notes of lessons throughout their 
course and use no textbook. 

As in the case of the Reading Book, a Classified List is also 
necessary, as a means of knowing what items one has got already 
for use in an exercise or End Piece—e.g., what names of foods 
have been taught—or colours—or articles of clothing. The 
following headings have been found useful for this purpose. 
Every item should be entered under as many different headings 
as possible, e.g., Bean under Section 14 (Food) and 33 (Vegeta¬ 
tion); Egg under 14 (Food), 18 (Living things) and 28 (Shapes). 
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1. Actions 

2. Adjectives 

3. Amusements 

4. Body (parts) 

5. Body (processes) 

6 . Certainty/Uncertainty 

7. Change 

8 . Communication 

9. Dress 

10. Emotion 

11. Excitements 

12. Exclamations 

13. Family 

14. Food and drink 

15. Furniture 

16. House and hotel, buildings 

17. Law & government 


18. Living things, Animals 

19. Materials 

20. Measures 

21. Medical and health 

22. Money and trade 

23. People 

24. Places 

25. Prepositions 

26. Positions 

27. The Senses 

28. Shapes 

29. Small things 

30. Time and date 

31. Thought and feeling 

32. Travel 
33- Vegetation 
34. Weather 


The Roneodex Desk Wallet is perhaps the most convenient 
form of indexing: it is quicker to handle and takes up less room 
than a box or drawer index. 


Review of previous experiments 

The above discussion of a form for the teaching of speech, 
with special reference to the large class in unfavourable circum¬ 
stances is the end of a long series of experiments—the unfinished 
end since it is hoped that someone will take on from this point 
and construct the teaching material which is required. This 
must necessarily be done in the environment for which it is 
intended. There may be many versions since obviously one 
designed for (e.g.) a city environment in the Middle East would 
not suit a simpler situation in Africa. 

The first attempt at constructing a course of this kind was the 
New Method Composition course: this gave drills followed by 
retelling with the help of Guide Words, and was based on 
the New Method Readers . It was not satisfactory because its 
vocabulary was too heavily weighted with content words and 
reading vocabulary, and the speech work dragged too far behind 
the reading. 

The second attempt was Learn to Speak by Speaking. This 
is based on a selected Minimum Adequate Vocabulary and used 
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the technique of Writing Back: an End Piece was written and 
t hen the exercises written back to lead up to it. In some cases the 
Writing Back covered two or even three lessons: Lesson C was 
prepared for by Lesson B, which still had too heavy a vocabulary 
load and so was off-loaded onto Lesson A. This course worked 
well in practice, but the End Pieces were too long and too widely 
spaced, and the structural treatment was improvable. So 1 sug¬ 
gested to Dr. Palmer that he should do a course on the same 
lines, improving the grammatical treatment of Learn to Speak. 
Tie produced the New Method Practice Books. These provide 
useful structural drills, but he did not get the idea of writing- 
back or the End Piece, so that they are in a sense the bones rather 
than the living organism, although, as linguistic drills they have 
been found useful. 

The fourth attempt reverted to the idea of the Realistic End 
Piece. It aimed at discovering what should be the nature of such 
End Pieces, whether based on a grammatical item, or Idiom 
group, or Emphasis scale, or varieties of meaning and use of one 
word; also how long they should be. The pupils were fairly 
advanced adults. The Word studies were unsuccessful as were 
the longer pieces (beyond six or eight exchanges): the other 
lessons were very successful. These lessons after revision were 
printed in Improve your English. 

The fifth attempt was an experiment in applying this method 
to school work. Varieties of lesson were used, with intermittent 
conversational End Pieces. The variety of lesson-form caused 
the book to be a muddle: a class needs a fixed form which it 
can get used to so that the pupils know what to expect every 
time. 

The sixth attempt assumed a short initial oral course and 
ability to read. In the textbook it goes back over the simplest 
structural items (taught already in the oral course) and converts 
them into behaviour, and then goes on. The specimen End 
Pieces given in the Appendix to this chapter are taken from it. 

The fifth attempt was not published: the sixth attempt might 
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need adaptation by a teacher in the field of his specific environ¬ 
ment. It was designed to discover whether it was possible to 
construct a course on these lines. 


APPENDIX. END PIECES 


Stress marks (') are placed before stressed syllables 
to show sentence stress. 


3 * 


X. 


THESE , THOSE , THEY ARE, 'RE, ARE THEY? 
(X is a foreigner. Y is a shop-keeper) 


1. 'What are 'those 'chocolates.-* 

2 . 'Are they 'good? 

3. Are they 'cheap? 

4. Are 'those 'good? 

5. I ’ll have 'that 'box, 'please! 


'These? They're 'Smith’s. 
'No; they’re 'not very 'good. 
Oh 'yes! 'Very cheap. 

'Yes: 'these are ‘Pry’s. 
They're 'very good. 

'Thank you, sir. Good 
'morning. 


4. I WANT. PLURALS IN/-es. HERE/THERE. WHAT {SORT OF) 


( Y sells glass and china) 

AT. 1. I ‘want some'glasses. 

2. 'No! 'Not 'those glasses! 

3. 'No! 'Not those! 

4. 'Eve-glasses! 

5. 'Yes! 'Yes! 'Yes! 

6. 'Thank you. 


Y. 'These 'glasses | 'here? 

Well, 'those over 'there? 
'Wlvat glasses? 

'Oh! 'These? 'These glasses? 
‘That shop! 'There . . . 

Over 'there. 

Not at 'all. 


9. ON/UNDER , IN/OUT, OUT IN . . . SOMEWHERE , AREN'T 
THEY? PERHAPS 


(X is an old man : Y is his wife) 

X. 1. 'Where are my 'glasses? 

2. 'No, they 'aren’t: they are 

'NOT on the 'table. 

3. They are 'NOT 'under the 

'table! 

4. 'No. They ‘aren’t. Not 'in! 

Not 'under. 

5. ‘No! They are 'not in my 

'book. 

6. They are 'not. They are 

'somewhere 'in 'this 
room. 

7. 'No, they are 'not. . . . 

Oh! 'here they are. 


Y. 'On the 'table, 'aren’t they? 
'Well, look 'under the 'table. 

Per 1 haps they’re 'in your 
'chair: or 'under it. 

'Well, they’re in your 'book, 
'aren’t they? 

Then they’re 'out in the 
'garden. 

'Ila! They’re in your ‘pocket! 
'That’s where they 'are! 
'Aren’t they? 

'On your 'nose! 'Well!! 
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10. NORTH/SOUTH/EAST/WEST. NEAR/FAR. UP/DOWN/OVER 
ALONG/PAST. OPPOSITE . 


X. i. Ex'cuse'me_Is the'English 

'school ‘far from 'here? 

2. 'Please 'tell me the 'way. 

3. A'long 'East Street. 'Yes? 

4. A*long 'East Street. 'Left 

into 'North Street. 'Up 
the 'hill. 

5. 'Up. 'Over. 'Down. And 

'then? 

6. 'Past the 'cinema, 'right. 

'On my 'left. 'Opposite 
the ho'tel. 'Thank you. 


Y. Oh 'no. It snot 'far. It s 'quite 
'near. 

'Certainly. 'Go along ‘East 
Street. 

Then 'turn 'left into 'North 
Street. Go 'up the 'hill. 

'Over the 'bridge. 'Down the 
'hill. 

Past the ‘cinema on your 'right. 
And it’s 'on the 'left, 'oppo¬ 
site the ho'tel. 


Not at 'all. 


12. THE TIME. HALF-PAST (QUARTER PAST). LATE/EARLY. 

FAST/SLOW 


X. 1. 'Please 'tell me the 'time. 

2. Ex'actly 'half-past 'nine? 

3. 'What’s the ex'act time, 

'please? 

4. Oh! Oh! I’m 'late. 'Five 

minutes 'late! 

5. 'Not late? 


16. FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS. 
X. 1. 'Here’s a 'photograph of my 
‘family. 

2. 'No! 'That’s my 'grand¬ 

father. My ‘father is on his 
'right. 

3. 'Yes. My 'brother is 'stand¬ 

ing 'near my 'mother | and 
my 'sister, 'Ann, is ‘near my 
'father. 

4. 'Look at the 'date! 

5. 'Not yet. There are 'five of us. 


Y. The 'time? ‘Oh . . . about 
'half-past 'nine. 

Well, 'no. . . . ‘Not ex'actly. 

'Let me 'sec. . . . 'Yes, it’s 'nine 
thirty-'five | 'by my'watch. 

'No, you’re 'not. 

'No. You’re ‘five minutes 
'early. My 'watch is 'ten 
minutes ‘fast. 


HOW MANY? HOW OLD? 
Y. 'Oh! Let me 'see it. Is ‘that 
very‘old'man | your‘father? 
He’s 'very 'young, 'isn’t he! 
Is ‘that your 'mother on his 
'left? 


But 'where are 'you? 

'Oh! Of 'course: you 'aren’t 
'there yet. 

'I’m | an 'only 'child. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


LESSON-FORMS 

A lesson-form (or 411 Practice-unit”) is a fixed form of pro¬ 
cedure designed to produce a certain learning effect. It is a state¬ 
ment rather of what the pupils will do than of what the teacher 
will do: the teacher’s part in the lesson should be as small and as 
brief as possible. 

Lesson-forms are not, like “Notes of Lessons”, things pro¬ 
duced at the desk, nor as an ephemeral idea. They have been 
drafted, tested, modified, retested in various classes under 
various conditions with teachers of various ability—some of 
them over a period of years. A lesson-form is not considered 
satisfactory unless it is workable in a large class with a teacher of 
moderate ability who can be trained within a short time (e.g., 
four or five practice lessons) to use it. 

Some of these lesson-forms were worked out in India and pub¬ 
lished originally as a Bulletin of Dacca University; others were 
evolved in Refugee Camp Schools in Lebanon; others were 
retested in Jordan and Syria. 

(I am grateful to the many teachers who have co-operated in 
testing and criticizing them.) 

“One lesson” ordinarily means one school period, but it may 
mean something less than that or something more. Thus Lesson- 
form II, page 62 below, may occupy more than one period; the 
lesson might be taught in one period, whereas the End Piece 
would be studied as homework and tested in the following 
period. So also in Dictation, Lesson-form XI, the correct 
writing of the passage may be practised as homework and actually 
dictated in the succeeding period. 

59 
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One lesson , One aim 

One lesson should have one aim and only one aim. The aim 
should not be to teach the pupils to read and speak English, nor 
to speak and write English, nor to speak and understand English. 
Naturally a speech lesson involves some reading and some 
understanding, and a reading lesson involves some speaking and 
writing, but these are subsidiary and these subsidiaries are kept 
as brief as possible. The main aim should be kept always in 
mind: only so can a correct balance be maintained between the 
amount of practice required for each aspect of the language. 

Do not vary the lesson-form 

The teacher should keep strictly to his lesson-form without 
variation of it, so that the class may know what to expect. It is 
easy to drive sheep along the route to which they are ordinarily 
accustomed however big the flock, but the slightest alteration of 
the route may produce confusion. One of the main values of a 
fixed lesson-form is that the pupils know the aim and what comes 
next and the work goes automatically with very few orders. 

##*### 

Lesson-form I. The Initial Oral Lesson. 

In most courses there is a Teacher's Book, usually of some 
size, in which directions are given to the teacher as to what to 
teach and how to teach it; but these directions are often not set 
out in a form in which the teacher can readily carry them in his 
head. Sometimes there is a long verbatim account of the lesson 
as the writer of the book would teach it: the class-teacher can 
hardly take this book into the classroom and read it aloud, yet 
it is not sufficiently synoptic for him to memorize it. 

The first thing to do is to rearrange the material from the 
Teacher's Book in the form of substitution exercises. 1 These 


1 Palmer’s Practice Book 1 may be helpful to the teacher in this matter. 
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substitution exercises should ordinarily be in the question and 
answer form. For example: 

Is this a[-A-] or a [-B-]? 

That is a [-A-]. 

What is this ? 

That is a [-B-] 

[A. pencil/B. pen; pen/ruler; chair/table; window/door .. . ] 


Or in the case of Order and Response: 

“Put your [A] (on)* your [B]” 

“My [A] is on my [B]” 

* (on, in, under . . .) 

A [pen, pencil, hand, finger] 

B [book, desk, head, arm]. 

This form makes the teacher’s notes less bulky and the form is 
more easily read at a glance. 

Step i. Teacher drills the class with one of the exercises. 

Step 2. Pupil questions pupil —Select pupils in the same line 
of the class so that they are not speaking backwards over their 
shoulders and have them question each other. Start with the best 
pupils. Give Key Words, c.g., “You (name); finger/book ”; 

“You ( other name) Where.?” 

Ordinarily a class gets far too little practice in using the 
question: hence this step is very important and should be made 
as long as possible whereas Step i should be rather on the short 
side. 


INTERMITTENT WRITING (for a Pull-together of class and 
a Let-up of teacher). 

As soon as the class shows signs of restlessness the teacher does 
a little writing. He will first demonstrate the formation-order of 
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the new letter and give its sound. (If the 
strokes of a letter are made in the wrong 
order the letter will become misshapen when 
it is written at any speed.) The pupils may 
be drilled making gestures in the air to get the pattern of move¬ 
ments in forming the letter. The word is then written on the 
board in large letters (not capitals): its pronunciation is drilled 
and its meaning is given by picture or the mother-tongue: the 
pupils copy the word several times. While they arc copying they 
should mutter the word. The crescendo effect in muttering has 
already been discussed and the way of dealing with it. While 
they are copying, the teacher goes round seeing that they are 
copying correctly. 

Note. A teacher should always carry a pencil sharpener in his 
pocket, though care should be exercised to prevent pupils 
taking advantage of this, for example breaking a pencil so as to 
have the pleasure of seeing the teacher sharpen it. 

The following letter-by-letter build-up of the alphabet using 
picturablc words may be used: man, men; ten, tent; tents; 
sit; hat; hen; hot/not hot; pot, pen; cat, cans; cut, hut; bit; 
gun, bag; dog, dots; jug; rat, run; fat, fan; foot, food; 
king; wing; well; queen; box; vase (or veil); zero; ship; thin, 
there (figure pointing). 1 


Lesson-form II. The Speech Lesson. 

This is the form of the lesson discussed earlier in this book 
(Chapter 6): the procedure is as follows: 

Step i. State the structural item which is the main subject 
of the lesson. Give any grammatical rule involved, but avoid 
any lengthy or abstract explanations: a simple example is better. 

Step 2. Read and explain the End Piece. Give a second 
reading realistically, or even dramatically. 

Step 3. Write each Content word on the blackboard. 
Drill the punctuation and add pronunciation signs where neces¬ 
sary. Supply the meaning: below about 1,000 words this must 

1 The New Method Green Primer may also be useful or the Arab World 
Primer. 
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be done by objects, picture or mother-tongue: above 1,000 words 
English explanations begin to be possible, but be sure that the 
weaker pupils understand. The pupils study the Content words 
for a very brief period, then the teacher tests. This step should be 
done very briefly because the real learning of the content words 
occurs in connexion with practising the exercises and learning 
the End Piece. They are merely tapped in at this point so as to 
get them out of the way; they are driven home by the later part 
of the lesson. 

Step 4. The teacher introduces an exercise using one of the 
best pupils as his pair. The pupils practise individually “looking 
up”, or in pairs. Notice: if they practise in pairs they should, 
after a time, change over so that the first Answerer becomes 
Questioner. After an interval the teacher tests. Proceed in a 
similar manner for each of the exercises. The teacher should not 
dwell on the exercises, but pass quickly from one to the other so 
soon as practice is sufficient. 

Step 5. The End Piece. 

The teacher may dictate stresses, pauses and any pronunciation 
signs to be filled in under the letters. He drills the class in mass 
drill. The pupils then practise singly or in pairs. After an 
interval the teacher tests. The learning of the End Piece may be 
completed as homework and the test may take place in the 
following lesson-period. 


Lesson-form III. Prompted Speech or “ Read and look 

___ >> 

up • 

This is an extremely important lesson-form. A very simple 
passage should be used for it, e.g., a Grade 2 or 3 Plateau 
reader, or even Grade I. 

Step 1. The teacher reads over the passage and dictates pauses 
(|), also marks of pronunciation where necessary. With beginners 
who are being taught to look up he may also dictate arrows to be 
inserted in the book at the points where they should look up. 
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Step 2. The teacher reads over the passage sentence by 
sentence asking many questions on each sentence. The pupils 
look up and answer using complete sentences. For example: 
“Ram’s father had a nice farm.” 

Who had a farm? 

What had Rani’s father ? 

Whose father had a farm? 

What sort of a farm was it? etc . 

The purpose of this step is to familiarize the pupils with the 
passage and to break it up as a series of ideas—not a string of 
words. 

Step 3. The pupils practise reading. The book should be 
held high, level with the base of the middle of the ribs and a 
little to the left-hand side. They read a sentence silently then, 
turning the book in onto the chest, they say it moving their lips. 
As usual it will be necessary to deal with the crescendo effect. It 
takes some little time to drill pupils to do this. A common fault 
is to look down at the book again before finishing saying the 
words held in the mind; also to flap the book up and down or 
nod the head: only the eyes should move. 1 

Step 4. The teacher tests. He calls out the pupils and they 
read, looking up at him, or at various individuals in the class; 
that is to say they first read silently and then turn the book in¬ 
wards and speak. 

Each group of words is spoken to one person—one boy or girl 
in the class, not vaguely to the class as a whole: first to one pupil, 
then to another in another part of the class. When they are 
practising they should think of speaking to one person: or they 
may practise in pairs, speaking to each other. The pupils should 
be encouraged in their practice to carry in their minds as large a 

1 When first introducing ‘Read and Look up’ to a clays, the teacher will use 
a drill. He says, “Read!”: the pupils read a phrase silently. Then he says, 
“ Speak! ” and they look up at him and say the words; and so the lesson goes on, 
“Read . . . Speak . . Read . . . Speak.” Then some individual pupils are called 
out to come and read to the class. The teacher occasionally interrupts the pupil, 
“ Who did you say that to ? ”: this is done to ensure that each phrase is addressed 
to ONE other pupil, not vaguely to the class as a whole. 
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unit as possible. They may be encouraged to paraphrase and 
certainly not checked but rather applauded if they do not use the 
exact words of the book, provided that what they say is correct 
English. 

As the work proceeds the pupils will tend to read larger and 
larger units, at first only five or six words, later ten words, later a 
whole line, or two lines, or three lines, or even a short paragraph; 
so that eventually they are getting the substance of the book and 
saying it in their own words. When a pupil says, “ Oh, I forgot! ” 
and turns back and explains something which he should have 
said earlier, the teacher may know that he has at last broken free 
from print and taken the first step in free mastery of the language. 
This change comes suddenly and it is a great encouragement. 

This procedure is particularly suitable for plays because the 
pupils can act the play looking at each other when they speak, 
even though they have not actually memorized the text. 

The best form of play is one which involves only two or at 
most three characters speaking in any one section or scene of the 
play: a multiplicity of characters means a lot of pupils standing 
about in front of the class saying nothing. 1 

Lesson-form IV. Reading with Response. 

This Lesson-form is used in the initial stages of learning to 
read, immediately following Lesson-form I above. Its special 
purpose is to prevent pupils reading print into spoken words 
(Eye-mouth reading) without comprehension of the meaning. 
Various exercises of this kind will be found in the New Method 
Primer, and New Method for the Arab World Primer, but the 
teacher can very easily compose his own for blackboard use. In 
the first stage pupils show their answers merely by writing v/ 
(Yes, True) or X (No, False), or figures: later single word 
answers are given. 

1 Without ‘ puffing * the course as a whole it may be noted that New Method 
for the Arab World contains a number of plays specially written so as to have 
only two speakers in each scene or section; these plays are of adult interest, not 
fairy-tales, and, although the names are Arab, are not specifically Arab in plot. 

F 
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The matter consists of Simple Questions such as “Will you be 
at school tomorrow ? ” or Picture plus a question, “ Is this a bird ? 
Is this a cat ? etc. ”, or Sentence plus questions or Paragraph plus 
questions. 

The main thing to avoid in this lesson is reading by the 
teacher before the class reads; it is curious how difficult some 
teachers find it to allow the children to do the work! This is a 
reading lesson: if the teacher reads the material to the class it 
ceases to be a reading lesson: it becomes a listening lesson. The 
teacher need say nothing at all except, “Read and find the 
answers. Turn your book face down (or ‘Put your hand 
up . . .’) when you have done.” 

Step i. The class reads and finds the answers. 

[Munir ate oranges: Habib ate apples. 

1. What did Munir eat? 

2. What did llabib eat? 

3. Who ate oranges? 

4. Who ate apples?] 

Step 2. “Pens! Question One, What did Munir eat? 

Write!.Pens down! The answer is Oranges. Hands up 

those who are right. Question Two, What did Habib eat?” etc. 

Lesson-form V. The Constructive Reading Lesson. 

This is a lesson-form for use with a book w r hich is building up 
a reading vocabulary, as in the New Method series. On the other 
hand it is possible to teach this lesson-form using simple plateau 
reading material not too far outside the vocabulary of the class. 
There should not ordinarily be more than at most six new words 
per half page of print. 

Step 1. The teacher puts on the blackboard the words 
whose meaning is unlikely to be known by the learners; he 
explains them in English if possible, failing that in the vernacular. 
He makes sure the class can pronounce them properly. Notice 
this step is done very quickly : do not dwell on it: it merely taps 
in the new words very lightly: the actual learning of these words 
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occurs in the reading of the passage and the answering of the 
questions, and in the Review Exercises. 

Step 2. The teacher sets the questions. In the absence of 
questions printed in the book they may be written on the black¬ 
board; or, with a higher class, they may merely be said. He 
makes sure that the questions are understood. 

Step 3. The class reads. They should mutter very quietly 
as they read. The crescendo effect will occur and can be dealt 
with. A pupil puts up his hand if he finds anything that he cannot 
understand and the teacher goes to him and deals with the 
difficulty. During the reading the teacher should ordinarily be 
in among the class, not up on the platform. 

Each boy turns his book over when he is ready. When 
all (or nearly all) the books are turned over the teacher goes 
on to Step 4. 

Step 4. The teacher says, “Question One,” and reads the 
question. He adds the number of words in the required answer, 
“One word” or “Two words”. Then he says, “Write .... 
Pens down! The answer is (So-and-so). Hands up those who 
are right.” lie also asks extra questions other than those set 
before: this is to prevent mere skimming. Some of the extra 
questions may be answered orally, others in writing. 

It may be necessary at this point to retell the story thus far in 
case some of the weaker pupils have failed to follow it, but 
ordinarily this should be avoided. This is a reading lesson and the 
less talk on the part of the teacher, the better. The pupils should 
not be expected to be able to retell the story in English since 
Reading power and vocabulary are always very far ahead of 
Speech—or should be: the retelling (if necessary) is done by the 
teacher with intermittent questions to the weaker pupils. 

It is possible with this type of lesson, if it is well conducted, 
for all the pupils to spend sixty or even seventy per cent of the 
total time in actual reading and to cover three or even four half¬ 
page sections. 
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Lesson-form VI. The Plateau Reader. 

Ordinarily the Plateau Readers are read out of school for 
pleasure, or possibly in a period set aside for plateau reading 
when each pupil is reading his own book and the teacher goes 
round from one to another dealing with any difficulty which may 
arise. At the beginning of this period the teacher exchanges 
books from the Class Library. He may sometimes read a part 
from the beginning of a Plateau Reader and say, “Who wants to 
read this book?” and then hand out to the class as many copies 
as he has got. 

The Plateau Reader can be used to increase the speed of 
reading. Some pupils read unnecessarily slowly even in the 
mother-tongue; they read no faster than they can speak, whereas 
effective silent reading is considerably faster and is ordinarily 
about three to four hundred words a minute and it may go up to 
very much higher figures. Training in this Speed-reading is 
better done in the mother-tongue and it is to be noted that 
training in the mother-tongue transfers automatically to the 
reading of English. The lesson-form is as follows: 

Lesson-form VII. Speed of Reading. 

Step i. The teacher sets questions. These may be printed 
in the book but they may be written on the board or merely 
spoken. 

Step 2. The teacher fixes the length of the passage to be 
read, e.g., “Section 4” or “Page 32”. Then he says, “Begin!” 
This is said rather sharply as if starting a race so as to convey the 
idea of speed to the class. Each pupil turns over his book when 
he has finished the set passage. 

Step 3. The teacher asks questions: (“Pens . . . Pens 
down”, etc.). These may include extra questions other than 
those announced at the beginning. The questions should be 
rather sparse, covering only the essential points: close question¬ 
ing produces slow reading. 
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This lesson may be done with only some of the pupils in the 
class, those who are slow readers. The others who read suffi¬ 
ciently fast may continue reading their plateau readers independ¬ 
ently. Some slow reading is caused by muttering while reading. 
In rapid silent reading there should be no muttering, and mutter¬ 
ing can be checked by holding a pencil between the lips. (In 
Lesson-form V muttering is used to check speed and ensure 
impact of new words.) 

Lesson-form VIII. Listening and Understanding. 

The aim of this lesson is to give the pupils practice in under¬ 
standing spoken English. In the early stages it may be used as a 
training in understanding a continuous passage spoken by the 
teacher; later on it may be used with higher classes to enable 
them to understand the speech of British or American speakers, 
or other speakers of their own nationality. It may also be used 
to accustom them to listening to lectures. 

The lesson-form is as follows: 

Step 1. The teacher states certain questions. These may be 
written on the blackboard, but with a better class should not 
be written up, though the pupils may make notes. 

Step 2. The teacher reads about half a page—or more with 
an advanced class. He should stand up in front of the class in a 
position in which all the pupils can see his lips. 

Step 3. The teacher asks questions (“Pens . . . Pens down”). 

In the case of listening to a lecture with a more advanced 
class, no Before-questions need be given, the teacher merely 
delivers his lecture. It may be on some simple interesting topic, 
for example one taken from the Reader's Digest or a similar 
paper. At the end of his lecture, or after each section, he asks 
questions for written answers. The pupils are allowed to take 
notes during the delivery of the lecture, but the teacher does not 
pause to facilitate this. Proper names should be written on the 
blackboard before the reading and quickly pointed to during the 
reading. 
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Lesson-form IX. Inferential Reading. 

Inferential reading means reading and guessing the meaning 
of unknown words. 

Step i. The teacher puts the unknown words on the black¬ 
board, that is to say words which the pupils are unlikely to know. 
He may even fake the passage by putting in the place of ordinary 
simpler words some complicated words which would be un¬ 
familiar to the pupils. Then he says, “ As I read I want you to 
try to think what these words mean.” 

Step 2 . The teacher reads, emphasizing the words whose 
meaning is to be inferred. 

Step 3. He says, “What do you think is the meaning of the 
word so-and-so?” (“Pens . . . Pens down,” etc.). There may be 
an oral discussion of it but it is better first to let all make an 
attempt at: guessing before oral treatment. 1 

There is of course no need to embody any rare and abstruse 
words in the pupils’ vocabulary, but they should be encouraged 
to remember the roots and prefixes which help them to interpret 
such words. 


Lesson-form X. Reading aloud. 

Reading Aloud can be extremely injurious unless it is used 
properly for its specific purpose, namely correct pronunciation 
and intonation, as in the production of a play or (in higher classes) 
the appreciation of poetry. 

Step 1. The teacher demonstrates how the passage should 
be read. 

Step 2. He dictates stresses, pauses and pronunciation 
marks so as to show in the pupils’ books exactly how the passage 
has just been read and is to be read. 

Step 3. He gives Mass drill. 

1 A version of The Vicar of Wakefield (Longmans) was prepared for teaching 
Inferential Reading. Book V, Lesson I, in New Method English for the Arab 
World , may be found useful in this connection. 
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Step 4. Individual practice. The teacher goes round 
listening in. Check crescendo effect. 

Step 5. Test of individual pupils* 

Lesson-form XI. Dictation. 

The dictation lesson is not a test. It is not to be used as a 
means of finding out how many words the pupils can mis¬ 
spell: a similar procedure would be to introduce a thief into a 
jeweller’s shop and see how many articles of jewellery he can 
purloin. Every time a person writes a wrong spelling it fixes the 
wrong spelling in his mind, so the result of a wrongly-conducted 
dictation lesson may be to make the pupils’ spelling worse than 
it was before. 

The aim of a dictation lesson is to produce in the class a one 
hundred per cent accurate passage of writing; also to instil into 
their minds the idea that correct spelling and punctuation really 
matter, and that nothing less than absolute accuracy is good 
enough—in fact to produce a “Spelling Conscience”. 

A passage printed in the students’ textbook may be used. It 
should be very short—for a junior class only some five or six 
lines. (It should, ideally, be composed specially to introduce 
words from the Speech lessons which need spelling-practice: in 
this case it must be duplicated, or written on the blackboard and 
the procedure below modified accordingly; but pupils copy very 
inaccurately from the blackboard and a printed or duplicated 
passage is better.) 

Step 1. “Underline these words.” The teacher says various 
words which the pupil is likely to misspell. “Write out each of 
those words three times, underlining (such-and-such) letters.” 
For example, “Caught—Underline the g and the h. Whip— 
underline the h.” 

Step 2. The teacher draws attention to particular points of 
punctuation, for example, “He replied—Comma, Quotes.” He 
then says, “ Copy out the passage.” This writing of troublesome 
words and the copying out of the passage may be done as home- 
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work in preparation for the actual dictation in the following 
lesson. 

Step 3. If the copying of words and the passage has been 
set as homework, the teacher sees that the homework has been 
done. Then the teacher says, “Put away your books and your 
papers. Take a clean sheet of paper. Ready.” He then dictates. 
At punctuation marks he says “ Stop”, leaving the pupil to decide 
what stop to use. As he dictates he does not stand up on the 
platform 1 but moves about among the pupils—giving especial 
attention to pupils who are likely to be careless. When he sees a 
pupil writing an error he corrects it at once, leaning over the 
pupil's shoulder. 

The teacher then collects the papers and looks through them. 
They should all be one hundred per cent correct, but any care¬ 
lessly written papers may be handed back to the culprits and they 
may be required to copy the passages out from the book so many 
times as a punishment. 

Note. During dictation if a pupil has forgotten the spelling of 
a word he may hold up his hand and the teacher will go to him 
and write it on the book for him. He must do everything possible 
to prevent the occurrence of mistakes in the writing of the 
dictated passage. Similarly, in any piece of writing, e.g., an 
essay, the pupil should hold up his hand and ask, if he is doubtful 
of a spelling, and when the teacher finds a misspelling in a pupil’s 
written work, his comment should be, “Why didn’t you ask?”— 
It is better to leave a blank than to write a wrong spelling. 

1 It has been suggested that the speaker should stand in front of the class in a 
dictation lesson so that the pupils rnay see his lips. This is not necessary since 
the pupils have already copied out the passage ami are familiar with it. (Contrast 
Lesson-form VIII where it is necessary.) In the Dictation lesson the teacher’s 
main function is to prevent mistakes so he must be in a position where he can 
overlook the pupils’ books. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE TEXTBOOK 

In the favourably circumstanced school we have a teacher who 
knows English fairly well and is therefore able to be the main 
source of the language to his class. If he composes his own notes 
of lessons he may not make any use of a textbook at all, at least 
in the early stages: if he uses a textbook, he may use one which 
supplies a large and fairly elaborate “Teacher's Book” giving 
detailed directions for each lesson, the class-book being very 
small and merely subsidiary. Such a teacher is able to under¬ 
stand and cope with these directions. The class is small, so a 
largely oral (question-and-answer) style of teaching is practicable; 
the problem of class-control, keeping the class together, restless¬ 
ness of pupils, does not arise, and Mass practice, such as is dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter Two may not be necessary. 

In unfavourable circumstances, however, we have to use 
various devices which keep the class together and keep the pupils 
actively employed. All these devices assume the existence of a 
textbook in the hands of the learners. Moreover, although the 
teacher may be an excellent class-manager, he may not be fault¬ 
less or fluent in his use of English and cannot improvise nor act 
as a main source of the language for his pupils: their textbook 
is the main source, and he assists them to make use of it. 

The Textbook and the Training of Teachers . 

Supposing we have a teacher who knows English fairly well, 
our training course will supply certain corrective training in 
pronunciation and in structures, will give lectures and demons¬ 
trations on the technique of teaching; the student will prepare 
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notes of lessons and will go through a course of supervised 
practice-teaching. All this will be done without any specific 
textbook as a basis. Indeed, in a course of this kind it is not 
possible to assume or suggest any one textbook, because these 
teachers will be going to various areas where different books are 
in use. Moreover, a Training Institution has to be extremely 
careful to avoid anything that might be interpreted as com¬ 
mercial favouritism. 

A course of this kind takes at least one year, more probably 
two. 

Now such teachers, as compared with the mass of teachers in 
any one province or country, may be a mere drop in the ocean, a 
very small minority, and the period of training is such that, to 
produce any large number of them, would take a very long time. 

As we have pointed out above, no great change in English 
teaching can be effected until the examination itself is adjusted to 
the changed methods, and in order to change the examination one 
must have a very rapid output of teachers able to use the different 
methods so that at an early date the newer methods may be 
in a majority. Such training must be based upon a textbook: it 
must be a training to use a particular system, and the textbook 
must be of such a character that teachers can be trained very 
quickly in the use of it. 

Types of Textbook . 

There are two main types of textbook: (i) the front-of-the- 
class textbook, and (2) the textbook written from the back of the 
classroom. 

The Front-of-the-class book. 

In this type of book a skilful and experienced teacher con¬ 
siders the matter to be taught and sets down how he himself 
would teach it. In fact he remembers lessons which he himself 
has taught and describes them; hence the large 44 Teacher’s 
Book” giving detailed instruction, and a relatively small Pupil’s 
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book supplying passages for reading or pronunciation-drill and 
exercises which are to be written. This type of textbook is well 
suited to the favourably circumstanced school. 

The Back-of-the-class hook. 

The writer of this second type of book is not considering what 
the teacher will do, but what the pupils will do. The book 
supplies practice-material and the machinery for practising it; 
it acts, as it were, as the class-master's usher and aims at setting 
him free for supervision, organization and (above all) individual 
attention: these are things which only he can do. It contains a 
number of exercises which are introduced by the teacher so that 
the pupils may understand what they have to do and do it 
correctly. These exercises are then practised by the pupils in 
Mass practice; then individual pupils are called upon to 
perform. 

Our problem at this point is Who should construct this 
book ?—the private author ?—a committee ?—some special body 
set up for the purpose ? Who should own the book ?—the private 
author and his publisher ?—the Department of Education ?—or 
some other body ? Who should publish the book ?—a commercial 
publisher ?—or the Department of Education ? 

The Cost of Error . 

A textbook is the teacher's tool. It is to the teacher what the 
spade is to the gardener, the chisel and saw and screwdriver to 
the woodworker, the typewriter to the typist. There are few 
better ways of wasting time and money than supplying inefficient 
tools to a skilled worker: conversely there are few better ways of 
increasing production and lessening costs than improving the 
instruments which the workers use. 

It is necessary in discussing this point to give a statistical 
example from textbooks in use in Britain, but the same argu¬ 
ments and the same calculation would apply to the books and 
educational system of any other country. 
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In constructing a textbook for junior schools in Britain I found 
that I had made a mistake in the directions which were given for 
an exercise. This mistake would have had the effect of wasting at 
least five minutes’ time in every class using the book—actually 
the third year of the Junior School. Looking at other similar 
books on this subject, I observed that some of them made the 
same mistake or similar mistakes. This led me to ask, “During 
the thirty years in which I have been writing textbooks, how 
many mistakes have I made, and what has been their cost to the 
public?” I refer to the type of mistake which produces what the 
Broadcasting Service calls a “technical hitch”, something which 
causes a black-out in the classroom so that the pupils perform 
some activity which has little or no learning value: there is a 
forest of hands because the pupils do not understand what has to 
be done and time has to be spent in explanation; or else the 
pupils do something which does not need to be done, or which 
is even actually harmful. 

It will make the point clearer if some examples are given of the 
sort of mistake which causes these technical hitches. Here is an 
‘Ask and answer’ exercise: 

Do birds fly? 

Yes, they do. 

Do birds swim? 

No, they don’t. 

This is obviously going to produce vigorous protests that some 
birds do swim, and it will lead to discussion wasting at least five 
minutes of time; so the author of the book has had to put a 
footnote: “Birds do not generally swim.” This presumably is 
meant for the teacher, because the word “generally” has not yet 
been learnt and it involves a little point of grammar. It would 
have been easy to recast the exercise so as to avoid this snag 
which must have cost thousands of minutes of time in many 
parts of the world. 

The Completion exercise often wastes a lot of time, for 
example, “Fill in ‘shall’ or ‘will’, ‘shan’t’, ‘won’t’, in the blank 
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spaces: “The kettle . . . boil in a minute. ... I give you a cup of 
tea ?” and so on. Does this mean that the class is to copy out the 

whole exercise, filling in the blanks ?.-or write merely the suitable 

word which should be in the blank ? If the latter is meant, the 
blanks should be numbered and the pupil will merely write— 
(i) “will”, (2) “shall”, etc. To copy out the whole exercise 
would obviously be a great waste of time in this senior class. 

Another example: “In which of these words is the ‘h’ silent? 
Make a sentence with each word.—Humble, Honest, Hair, etc.” 
Does this mean Make sentences with all the words, or only with 
those which have a silent ‘h’ ? We may be quite sure that some 
of the pupils will do the wrong thing and time will be wasted. 
So, again: “Correct the following:—This is the man who I saw 
on the pier.” Does this mean copying out the whole sentence, 
correcting it? or does it mean Write “(1) whom”? [Anyhow, it 
is an undesirable sort of exercise, although it is found in a widely- 
used book.] 

The concealed trap is particularly deadly: “Add ‘y’ to the 
following words and tell the meaning of each—Health, Dirt, 
Rose, etc.” But the rule for /-e mute has not yet been taught, 
hence the exercise will produce a spelling mistake. 

Again there are errors of vocabulary, the accidental inclusion 
of words or phrases which the pupil cannot be expected to know: 
even if they are worth learning, the interruption of work caused 
by dealing with their unexpected occurrence causes a ‘technical 
hitch’: “Please, teacher, what’s this word?” 

Apart from actual errors and slips, such as those noted above, 
there are things which might have been done better. For 
example, one very popular textbook uses Completion Exercises 
throughout; and another jumbles up “Shall, Will, Should 
Would” in an inextricable muddle. There are also, especially in 
grammars though less so in the ordinary textbook, inclusions of 
things which ought not to have been included. For example, it 
is unnecessary and undesirable to teach foreign pupils in schools 
the use of ‘while’ meaning ‘whereas’, and ‘will’ meaning 
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‘usually does'. Perhaps the chief value of the Carnegie General 
Service List of English Words lies in the guidance which it gives 
as to sub-meanings and sub-usages which should not be in¬ 
cluded in a course. 

There arc faults in the pictures or diagrams, the questions on 
one side of the leaf and the picture on the other. Here are ques¬ 
tions about a clock which is so smudgy that one cannot see the 
answers. 

During a ‘technical hitch’ of any of these kinds described 
above, the time of the class and of the teacher is wasted. It is 
wasted in every class in which that textbook is in use, and if that 
textbook is prescribed for use in all the classes of the system, then 
all the classes of the system are at a standstill for the period of 
time affected by the error. 

Just as the whole organization of a factory—its offices, trans¬ 
port, workshops, etc.— -exists in order to produce certain changes 
in the raw material, so all the mechanism of education exists in 
order to produce certain changes in children. One of the changes, 
a very minute part of the total, is the change which ought to be 
produced by that textbook in that class during those minutes. 
But the time is wasted, and so, for those minutes, the cost of the 
whole system is wasted. For those minutes the educational 
system is like the Palace of the Sleeping Beauty. 

Pursuing this line of thought, it occurred to me to ask an 
actuary to make an estimate of the exact cost of the five minutes 
of time which would have been wasted by the slip which I made 
in constructing a textbook for Third Year in Junior Schools in 
England and Wales, assuming that it is used in all the schools. 1 
The answer was ^2,566 per annum. Supposing, as indeed is 
highly probable, that my total errors and omissions and failures 
to use the very best methods accounted for so much as the waste 

1 The criticism has been made that there is so much waste of time in schools 
anyhow that it is absurd to fuss over a few minutes. But the waste considered 
here is a compulsory waste, the waste rendered inevitable by a faulty tool in the 
hands of the worker—not the optional waste which stronger incentive and better 
management can avoid. 
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of one hour in the year, then the cost of my deficiency amounts to 
£30,796 per annum. 

These calculations may seem fantastic. They are included here 
so as to emphasize the costliness of an inferior textbook, even of 
a slip in a good one—and the worth-while-ness of improving 
textbooks even at almost any initial capital cost. An initial ex¬ 
penditure of £3,000 might save £30,000 per annum. Not only 
that, but the improved textbook might very easily yield a 5 per 
cent or 10 per cent increase of efficiency, or an even greater gain. 

The present system for the construction of textbooks usually 
leaves much to be desired. A very detailed syllabus is drawn up, 
mapping out in exact detail what should be taught year by year, 
or even prescribing how it is to be taught. Books are produced 
by various authors in competition with each other to comply 
with that syllabus. The textbooks produced under this system 
are owned by various commercial firms. 


(1) The Syllabus . 

The function of a syllabus is to state those achievements which 
should be made during a certain period of schooling. For ex¬ 
ample, it might say that the pupil, at the end of one year, should 
be able to read at such-and-such a speed with a reading vocabu¬ 
lary of so many units, should be able to speak or write at such- 
and-such a speed with an active vocabulary of so many units and 
at such-and-such a standard of correctness. But to set out in 
detail the actual structures and even the content words which are 
to be taught in the class, ties the hands of a textbook writer. A 
selected list of structures arranged in a suitable order is certainly 
a help to a writer, just as a list of words, as in the Lorge- 
Thorndike Frequency List or the General Service List, is also a 
helpful guide; but the constructor of a textbook may have very 
good reasons for departing from these recommendations. Thus a 
certain syllabus excludes the use of the imperative from the first 
year: there are few textbook constructors who find this con- 
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venient. A textbook composed on very realistic lines, using 
conversational passages, e.g., buying something in a shop, 
visiting a doctor, travel by bus, etc would certainly need to 
promote the form “What do you (want)? I do not (want)”, to a 
much higher position than is ordinarily suggested. 

The fact is that the syllabus-writer and the textbook writer 
must work together: neither can dictate to the other. The one 
suggests what he hopes to have done, and the other is concerned 
with the best way of doing it—if it is possible: or, if it is not 
possible, suggesting modifications of the syllabus. A detailed 
layout such as is usually included in the printed syllabuses would 
be merely a summary of the textbook thus finally produced. 
Indeed, one of the dangers of the highly-detailed syllabus is that 
it may be put to dishonest purposes. Thus, in a certain country 
(not India) the syllabus in a certain foreign language was such 
that only one textbook could be used, namely that written by a 
professor who was mainly concerned in the drawing up of the 
syllabus. 1 

(2) Competitive Books by individual authors. 

It is highly improbable that any one man could combine all 
the properties which arc required in the constructor of the perfect 
textbook. Although a single author may produce a reliable and 
original book for use in favourable conditions, it is unlikely that 
he can, unaided, succeed in the far more difficult task of evolving 
the perfect instalment of learning for conditions in which the 
teacher needs all the help he can get and the class all the assistance 
which they need. Such a task demands not only linguistic 
ability, but some literary gift and inventiveness, combined with 
self-criticism and an experimental outlook. Nothing is right 
until it is proved right in the hands of the teacher and the class 

1 It has been objected that the detailed syllabus is intended merely as a 
general direction to teachers as to how to teach. This would seem to assume that 
the teacher is not using any textbook, a procedure practicable only for the most 
skilled. Perhaps syllabuses tend to be w r ritten by such teachers for such teachers, 
rather than evolved by experiment in the classes of teachers who need all the 
help they can get. 
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for which the work is intended. The task demands team work 
of the inventor, the critic, the tester and measurer—capacities 
unlikely to be combined in one individual. 

The Russian System. 

Under this system the textbooks are produced by a specially 
constituted body which makes inquiries as to the requirements, 
produces a draft which is criticized, tested in the schools, 
modified, and eventually issued. It is publicly owned. Such a 
system has obvious potential merits: 

(1) The preliminary study and experiment can be far more 
elaborate than is possible for the individual author. 

(2) Trial editions are a necessity: it is not possible to obtain 
perfection or even moderate efficiency without them. Yet it is 
too much to expect a commercial publisher to produce even 
xerographic editions of a few hundred copies which may be torn 
to pieces after experiment. 

(3) A textbook produced in this manner is the property of the 
Institute or Department of Education which caused it to be pro¬ 
duced, and it may therefore be taken as a basis for the training of 
teachers. 1 


Three Problems . 

The production of a textbook in this way requires the use of 
the school system. It requires the co-operation of schools and 

1 In fact the Russian textbooks have proved rather a disappointment. There 
is not space here to give a detailed criticism; but one gets the impression from a 
very careful examination of them that there was no preliminary survey of the best 
textbooks available in other countries, notably Sweden and Western Germany. 
The books seem to have been drafted in committee and then sent out for 
(inadequate) testing in the classes, instead of being evolved in the classroom, 
from the back of the class, and finally observed by the producers in action in 
an unfavourable class with a weak teacher. As a result the textbook lessons lack 
unity and directness of aim, demand constant teacher-intervention and put a 
needlessly heavy strain on the teachers. They contain a number of misplace¬ 
ments of idiom, vocabulary and subject matter, as well as “technical hitches’* 
and faultily designed Practice Units. The good results in English-lcarning ob¬ 
served in the Russian schools are a tribute to the teachers’ success in overcoming 
the defects of their textbooks, and, with better textbooks, might be even more 
notable. 
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teachers and classes, and experts in educational measurement. 
This raises three problems: 

1. By whom should this work be done ? 

2. What should be done with the royalty? 

3. How should the book be published ? 

Nationalization is certainly no answer to any of these problems 
but might, on the contrary, be fraught with serious dangers. 
Under a policy of nationalization the work might become bogged 
down in committees probably largely consisting of learned but 
inexpert persons: the Russian textbooks show symptoms of 
domination of the committee by a phonetician and professorial 
elements and absence of guidance from experienced teachers or 
inspectors who know w hat can or cannot be done in unfavourable 
as well as favourable circumstances. There is the danger of 
entanglement in red tape, and the risk of perversion into an 
instrument of propaganda—very noticeable in the Russian books, 
as also in official English textbooks in Nazi Germany. An English 
textbook is intended to teach the English language—not politics 
—of any colour. 

1. By whom should the work be done? 

For the agency we require some entirely disinterested body 
which will engage itself upon the task as a problem of scientific 
research, A University or Institute of Education of nation-wide 
scope is a possibility. An alternative w r ould be one of those 
extraneous bodies (e.g. the Ford Foundation) which gives assis¬ 
tance to English teaching: at present they tend to concern them¬ 
selves with putting gold plate on the head of the statue (in the 
form of higher linguistics and advanced phonetics) while leaving 
the feet of clay. The production of even a limited edition of a 
tested and proved model textbook which with modifications might 
be adopted by any Educational Authority, would be a work of the 
highest practical utility. 

2. What should be done with the royalty? 

This should be devoted to repayment of the high initial cost 
of producing the original text and test editions and thereafter to 
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modifying it and ultimately replacing it. There should be no 
temptation (as in the case of nationalized books in a certain 
country) to keep on an inferior book for financial reasons. 

3. How should the hook he published? 

Various governments have, at one time or another, produced 
their own textbooks, having them printed in the Government 
Press and distributed through the machinery of the Department. 
I believe that this is not a satisfactory procedure. 

The actual production of a book is a highly technical matter, 
involving layout, typography, methods of reproduction of 
pictures and drawings, selection of paper, binding and so on far 
beyond the knowledge and skills available in a Government Press. 
Expert knowledge is needed also in the distribution, watching of 
stocks, reprinting in time before stocks run out. Lastly, if a 
thoroughly good piece of work is done in a particular province or 
a particular country, another similarly circumstanced area may 
wish to take advantage of it, either in its present form or in some 
adapted form. The commercial publisher can seek out such out¬ 
side sales and adaptations (which lower the cost in the initial 
area), whereas the Department of Education, publishing its own 
book, has no chance of so doing. 

The best solution of the problem seems to be that the book 
should be produced by some public body, owned by that body 
as author, but printed and distributed by a commercial publisher. 1 

Summary. 

We have tried to show that a bad textbook is extremely expen¬ 
sive in time wasted by the class, by the teacher, and the educa¬ 
tional organization as a whole; that a good textbook not merely 
saves waste but may increase efficiency in the classroom and, 
with special reference to the unfavourably circumstanced schools, 
may render possible the quick training of teachers and an early 

1 We are referring here to the special problem of the English class-textbook 
for use in unfavourably circumstanced schools, not to those books where there 
is a range of choice, and competitive individual initiative is very valuable. It is 
a pity that governments sometimes regard publishers with suspicion and fail to 
appreciate their services in seeking out talent and taking the risk of giving it an 
opportunity. 
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turnover to a better form of examination measuring improved 
results. 

We have suggested that the production of a textbook of this 
kind is not a task for an individual author: it is a complex task, 
demanding the collaboration of a number of experts and of a 
school system. 

We have emphasized the point that the textbook and the 
syllabus, and of course the examination, must interlock. The 
syllabus may state in the broadest terms what achievement is to 
be expected at the end of a certain period of work. This state¬ 
ment must of course be based on factual experiments, not be 
merely a pious hope. The details of progress towards that goal 
are, so far as the unfavourably circumstanced schools are con¬ 
cerned, very largely a matter for the textbook. Other teachers, 
in favourable schools, may achieve those results, and more, by 
other paths, using other textbooks—or none. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 

(The following notes are based upon experience in conducting 
a number of such courses in India and in the Middle East.) 

Our problem in the training of teachers is to get a sufficiently 
quick turnover to enable us to improve the examination, and so 
encourage the trained teachers to take advantage of their training 
and put it into practice. The procedure may go on step by step 
over an indefinite period: having achieved one level of progress 
both in the training of the teachers and in the nature of the 
examination, we may set forth to make a second and more 
ambitious advance. 

It is not suggested that the system of Short Courses described 
below should cut out the Training Colleges with their one- or 
two-year course. On the contrary we believe that it would help 
them to avoid a certain amount of wastage which takes place at 
present. At present a rather ambitious course in phonetics, 
literature and the higher reaches of idiom and grammar is wasted 
on the teacher who goes back to work in schools where these 
things are not required or cannot be taught. Moreover if, as is 
the tendency, all or most of them go to the highest classes of 
schools and to colleges, the Training College has no effect on the 
efficiency of the lower classes on whose foundation the higher 
work has to be built. A system of Short Courses enables the 
Training College to concentrate on its two necessary functions— 
(i) to produce specialist teachers for the top classes and college 
work, and (2) to produce persons qualified to hold short courses 
and to inspect and help teachers of the lower classes. 

85 
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It is of no use to give generalities and pious hopes in a short 
course of the nature here outlined. It is necessary to have a cut- 
and-dried method especially designed so that it may be easy to 
train teachers to use it. This cut-and-dried method must be 
embodied in a textbook, and the training course is intended to 
enable the teacher to use this textbook. The textbook itself is 
based upon lesson-forms as described above. 

The immediate objection will be made that such a system ties 
the hands of the able teacher and is even an insult to his capacity. 
The answer is that, of course, such courses are not intended for 
the brilliant and highly-qualified teacher, although they may be 
helpful to him in suggesting methods which he can embody in 
his own system. Nor is such a textbook, even if it is prescribed 
in all the schools, favourable and unfavourable, a handicap to 
the brilliant teacher. On the contrary it may save both sorts of 
teacher a great deal of trouble. End Pieces and exercises are very 
difficult to compose and take a great deal of time. If this work 
is done for the teacher it sets him free to improvise and use his 
own technique in applying the substance of the textbook; but 
if he prefers not to make any use of the textbook he can of 
course do what he pleases provided that he keeps within the 
requirements of the examination. 

In fact if he “knows of a better ’ole he may go to it”: but we 
would make this note that, as the reader will already have 
observed, it is extremely difficult for a class-teacher relyingmerely 
on his own notes of lessons to exercise any effective vocabulary 
control. Vocabulary and Item control is something which is best 
done by the textbook-writer and it is extremely laborious— 
although very worth-while. It is indeed so laborious that 
relatively few writers of textbooks exert any real vocabulary 
control: either they keep within a very small range of content 
words while teaching their structures, or they let the content 
word vocabulary go hang. If this “cut-and-dried” procedure 
does nothing else for the highly qualified teacher it may at least 
help him with his vocabulary. 
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Of course the main function of such a system is not to help the 
able teacher who does not need help; but there is the teacher 
who believes that he does not, and he is indeed the greatest 
difficulty with which one has to cope. One cannot impress too 
often or too strongly upon him and upon the teaching body as a 
whole that the aim of the system, its first aim, is to save the 
teachers trouble rather than to tie them down. This, however, 
does not excuse those who cannot be bothered to learn new 
tricks, and make the excuse for not doing so that they “prefer 
to do things in their own way”. Their own way may be one 
which is extremely costly to the department in wasting the time 
of the pupils and achieving less learning effect than might be 
obtained otherwise. 

Two Forms of Short Course 

There are two forms of short course:— 

1. The Centralized course. 

2. The Peripatetic course. 

1. The Centralized course. Here a building is set aside for the 
purpose and teachers are brought in to it from various parts of 
the surrounding area and they do their practice teaching in the 
schools of the town in which the Short Course is located. 

The merit of this system is that it is certainly more comfortable 
and less exhausting for the training staff; but it is much more 
costly to the department, and, w r e believe, less effective than the 
Peripatetic Course. 

It is more costly because it requires the continuous use of a 
building, and thirty teachers have to be brought to the trainers 
rather than two training staff carried to the teachers. There is the 
cost of transport and of subsistence of these thirty teachers, and 
the cost of replacing them in their schools. This is extremely diffi¬ 
cult since there is in most areas a shortage of English teachers, 
nor are such intermittent replacements good for the classes. 
Lastly the system is unrealistic, since the teachers are not doing 
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their practice teaching in their own classes but in unfamiliar 
classes which are perhaps very different in many respects from 
those in which they normally teach. Thus the teacher from a 
bamboo school in the country has to practise teaching with town 
pupils in a town school. 

As an all-the-year-round system this procedure is impractic¬ 
able, because it is not possible to have a new set of practice 
teachers in the local schools six or seven times a year. It can be 
done just once a year if the Training College closes rather early 
and the local schools close rather later than the average for the 
district so that the district teachers can come in to the Training 
College making use of its building and hostels and do their 
practice in the local schools. No replacements nor disturbance 
of the teachers’ own classes are involved (since their schools are 
closed); but there is the cost of their transport and subsistence. 

(2) The Peripatetic Course . 

The course lasts ordinarily about four weeks. It requires the 
use of a room, in the evenings only, for about an hour and a half, 
and this room may be in a school or in the Education Office or 
elsewhere. The staff of the course consists of two. 

Before the course is begun it is necessary to have some re¬ 
arrangement made in the timetables of the schools so that there 
may be at least tw’o or preferably three English lessons going on 
simultaneously in a school, and so that the times of English 
lessons in the schools may fit in with the supervisor’s circuit 
when he goes to see the practice teaching. 

The teachers assemble in the evening and there is (1) a Dis¬ 
cussion of the practice teaching of the previous day. Then (2) 
there is an Explanation of the rationale of the new lesson which 
is to be demonstrated. There is then (3) a Demonstration lesson . 
This may be given by one of the training staff, but it is better if 
one of the student-teachers can be prepared so that he may give 
the demonstration, since one must at all costs avoid the attitude, 
“Oh, that fellow can do it, but I can’t.” The class consists of a 
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scratch collection of pupils 1 who are given a small sum as a 
compensation for their attendance. 'There are also Criticism 
lessons. Thus a particular lesson-form is demonstrated and then 
practised by the student-teachers for three or four or more days 
until they have reached a satisfactory mastery of it. The inter¬ 
vening days, when there is no demonstration lesson, are filled 
with criticism lessons. These criticism lessons are a great 
incentive to the students since naturally those who are the best 
performers are selected to give them. 

In the morning and afternoon the two members of the training 
staff drive round watching the teachers teach in their own 
classes. It is of course quite possible to supervise three classes 
at the same time, indeed it is better that way because the class is 
not conscious of an alien presence all the time, nor does every 
teacher need full observation every day: in some cases the 
supervisor can see at a glance that a teacher is getting on all right 
and give his time to the others who are not. Moreover with this 
system of language-learning (rather than teaching) the teacher is 
not activating all the time: sometimes there is nothing to see 
except the blessed spectacle of a class at work. 

The supervisor goes straight into the classroom; no one takes 
any notice of him, and he sits at the back of the room. As he 
goes into the room he takes up the Teacher’s Book from the 
table. The Teacher’s Book is a notebook in which the super¬ 
visor writes suggestions and appreciations. (He never of course 
intervenes in any way in the lesson, in fact he makes himself as 
inconspicuous as possible.) In his own book he keeps a note of 
the dates of visits to this particular teacher so as to make certain 
that he has seen him sufficiently often and makes notes about the 


1 The demonstration class should be small and the student-teachers should 
sit in a close half-circle, as this style of teaching is very unspectacular. For the 
same reason visitors (headmasters and others) should not be too numerous at 
criticism lessons since a large or distant audience tends to make a teacher start 
showing off in a manner uncharacteristic of the method. The technique and 
effect of teaching a large class using only a small number of pupils may be 
assisted by having a wide gap between the teacher’s desk and the front row of 
pupils. 
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teacher’s progress and quality. Even if he has no notes to make, 
he enters the date of his visit. It is desirable to have a group 
photograph at the start of the course and cut it up, affixing a 
portrait-head to the teacher’s sheet: this enables the super¬ 
visors to identify the teachers quickly, and to remember them 
afterwards. 

There are two supervision routes. Supervisor A goes round 
one route; Supervisor B goes round the other route, and half¬ 
way through the course they change over, so that both of them 
see all the teachers. At the end of the course they compare notes 
and give each teacher a grade and a remark. At the same time 
they make a confidential report to the Department. Teachers are 
graded AA, that is, able to be used in training other teachers; 
A, good; B, average, and C “have benefited from the course”. 

Difficulties in conducting the Peripatetic Course. 

It is important that the staff of the short course should be given 
a definite status so that teachers may not regard them as inter¬ 
fering bodies or some of those do-good-ers with w T hom the 
educational profession is afflicted from time to time. It is indeed 
desirable that the local inspector or some person in authority 
should sit in on the course and go round with the senior super¬ 
visor so that he may know what it is all about and be enabled to 
carry on the work after the end of the course. 

The three chief difficulties which arise in courses of this kind 
are: 

(i) The unresponsive teacher. This point has been discussed 
above, but where a teacher is entirely hostile it is better to drop 
him tactfully from the course rather than go on dealing with 
what may become a centre of disaffection amongst the others. 
We may say that we consider him unsuitable for training and 
“believe that his interesting methods are perhaps better suited 
to his personality”, etc., etc. Such a teacher may in some cases 
be better employed in teaching the higher classes, and literature 
rather than language. 
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(2) The Shower-off. Supervised practice teaching always 
tends to encourage teachers to show off, to give spectacular 
lessons designed rather to exhibit the teacher’s skill and per¬ 
sonality than to produce a learning effect in the class. Teachers 
who have had a previous general training and are now attending 
a specific short course in the teaching of English are specially 
liable to this fault, and, if discouraged from exhibiting them¬ 
selves, are apt to become uncooperative. Much tact is needed in 
dealing with these: it is useful to tell the story regarding Eton 
College (page 15 above). 

(3) Fatigue of the training staff. A short course is extremely 
tiring. Rushing round from school to school all the morning and 
early afternoon is exhausting, especially when an evening 
session is added to it. It would not, we believe, be possible for 
training staff to conduct more than seven or eight such courses 
during the year. 

Cost of such a Course 

Suppose that the staff of two teacher-trainers costs £1,500 in 
salaries. At seven courses a year they produce 200 trained 
teachers per annum. The cost per teacher is therefore about 
£7 ios., plus the cost of transport and subsistence of the teacher- 
trainers. The total cost per teacher would therefore be between 
£9 and £10. Assuming a five-year plan for raising the standard 
of English teaching in a certain area, one course would be needed 
for every 1,000 English teachers in that area. 
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CONCLUSION 

We have described in detail what we believe to be a practical 
and inexpensive method of dealing with the problem of English 
teaching in unfavourably circumstanced schools, a system which 
may indeed in some respects be helpful to those who are more 
favourably situated. 

This description has not been based upon imagination, but is 
rather a summary of what has actually been done and, alas, what 
has been left undone. 

At best we can flatter ourselves that we have done some of the 
groundwork for future progress, but it must be said that in the 
main there has been a failure to make any great impact upon this 
problem. In moments of depression I tend to see (perhapsunjustly) 
rather a backward tendency in the Training Colleges, a tendency to 
produce a handful of spectacular exponents of best methods who 
can make little impact upon the system as a whole, and a lack of 
systematic effort to grapple with the real and major problem of 
English teaching in the average, and the below-average school. 

Our main failures were two. 

(i) The Speech Course. We have failed to produce an effective 
textbook for the teaching of speech in adverse conditions. This 
failure was due partly to the problem of printing trial editions 
which one could see tested in the classes to reveal defects. A 
textbook of this kind requires a considerable amount of illustra¬ 
tion, and even if we could have had the lessons printed, the 
problem of producing the pictures seemed at that time insuper¬ 
able, though other (e.g. xerographic) methods of reproduction 
have since been devised. 
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The Minimum Adequate vocabulary was, we believe, a fairly 
satisfactory piece of work, but it should have been itemized 
showing just what stretches of meaning, idiom, grammar (etc.) 
should (and should not) be taught. Our failure to do this was 
due not only to ignorance of the necessity but to lack of the 
materials (the Semantic Count) from which such itemizing 
might be derived. Indeed the layout of the General Service List 
was a belated effort to remedy this defect, though the list itself is 
not a minumum nor (in respect of Content Words and definers) 
fully adequate. 

The faults in the five attempts described on pages 55-6 were 
partly due to that tendency to which all linguisticians are liable, 
the tendency to become too chair-borne. Good textbooks are 
written from the back of the classroom—not in the study. 

(2) Coordination of Teacher-training , the Textbook and the 
Examination. 

No real progress can be made until this triple marriage has 
been achieved. That we failed to achieve it was due to the 
anomalous position of the textbook-writer. 

The textbook is, we believe, the key to our present problem. 
But a textbook-writer tends to be regarded as a parasite on the 
teaching profession, as a person who provides for his over-large 
family or expensive tastes by money-making in time which ought 
to be devoted to out-of-school activities or other more worthy 
purposes. As a result of this teachers tend to despise their text¬ 
books or even regard them as an insult. 1 

The result of this attitude is that textbooks tend to be second- 
rate in quality or at best mere individual opinions by a successful 
teacher, instead of being scientifically evolved and perfected 

1 A headmaster in Somerset, England, forbade the use of textbooks in English 
teaching in his school: he described teachers who make use ot a textbook as 
“lazy textbook-worms”. Another headmaster required his teachers to produce 
all their own grammar exercises for themselves and write them up tin the black¬ 
board, thereby wasting the time of the teacher in composing the exercises and 
the time of his pupils in copying from the blackboard, a process which is far 
slower and less effective than working from a printed book. 
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instruments designed to give the greatest possible aid to the 
teacher and the class. 

Of all aspects of English teaching as a foreign language the 
most neglected has been the science of textbook construction. 
Until the textbook is regarded as a public utility, the teacher’s 
sharpest tool to be perfected regardless of labour and expense, 
no great improvement can be made in the teaching of English in 
schools as a whole and the unfavourably circumstanced school in 
particular. 
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THE MINIMUM ADEQUATE SPEECH VOCABULARY 

The following list supplies the vocabulary referred to on page 
38 above. If it is to be used in discussing technical subjects it 
should be supplemented by the Scientific and Technical vocabu¬ 
lary given on pages 5843. of The General Service List (Longmans). 

This list shows only the Head Words. When using it in con¬ 
structing a course it would be necessary to itemize it—that is, 
show just what meanings, uses and idioms are (and are not) to be 
included. The minor words and content words are fairly well 
itemized in the Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection. For the 
Structural words, The General Service List and Grammar of 
English Words (H. E. Palmer, Longmans), should also be con¬ 
sulted. In particular pages ix and x of The General Service List 
should be read (“Factors other than frequency which are to be 
considered in vocabulary selection”) also Learning to read a 
foreign language and Other Essays , Section II (“The Selection and 
Counting of Words and Items in the teaching of Speech”). 

It should be remembered that the elaboration of the items and 
the ‘stretch’ of the meaning of any head word must be pro¬ 
portionate to the total size of the vocabulary. This is a 1,200 
word-list: Would (= ordinarily did) and Will ( — probably is) 
would not be included. In this respect the layout of the “heavy” 
words in all the above reference is open to criticism, for example, 
the entry for Shall/Should. 

* # # 

The M.A.V. is perhaps the smallest vocabulary of normal 
English which is reasonably self-contained: this means that it is 
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not a mere list of structural words which can be made usable 
only by the addition of a lot of content words. The capabilities 
of the M.A.V. may be judged from the four published plays 
written within it: “The Ghost Train”, “Vice Versa”, “A 
Message from Mars” and “The Bishop’s Candlesticks”. 

It is, however, very small and has some awkward gaps in it. 
What these are may be discovered by comparing it with the 
1,500-word vocabulary of the New Method Dictionary, and the 
General Service List (2,000 words). There are some 360 words 
which are not in the M.A.V. but are included in both the 
Dictionary vocabulary and in the General Service List. Taking 
the letter A we find: 


G.S., N.M.D. 

Covered in M.A.V . by 

Accustom 

. . . Used to 

Actual 

. . . Real, In fact 

Admire 

Think (Say), “Good, fine” 

Ancient 

Old 

Angle 

# # # 

Apart 

Far, Not near, Away 

Appear 

Seem 

Applaud 

Shout, Cry, “...!” 

Apple 

# # # 

Appoint 

Choose, Make him (headmaster) 

Arch 

# # # 

Arms 

Sword, guns, etc. 

Arrow 

# # # 

Art 

Picture, Paint, Draw 

Ash 

Burnt 

Aside 

To one side 

Astonish 

Surprise 

Attend 

Listen to, Be at 

Axe 

# * • 


The five completely uncovered words are all picturable. Some 
of the other cover is rather weak, e.g., Admire, Applaud. The 
next stage of any course, after the M.A.V. would cover these 
360 G.S. and N.M.D. words. 

The New Method Dictionary vocabulary contains some 60 
words which are not in the General Service List: some of these 
are rather of Reading than Conversational value. Others are 
interesting in that they are mainly Definers, words referring to 
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ideas which are very difficult to express otherwise and enable one 
to explain the meaning of many other things for which one does 
not know the word. Thus we have 


Acid Bowel 

Ant Breast 

Armour Jelly 

Bee Lime (mineral) 


Magic 

Microscope 

Muscle 

Nerve 


Post (A—) 

Prick 

Range 


Some of the N.M.D. words arc “Anti-confusion” choices, 
e.g., Cease ( — to avoid the ambiguity of Stop), Weep (. . . Cry), 
Swift (. . . Fast), Stroke (. . . Blow). 

Words included in the Cent ral Service List but not in the 
M.A.V. nor the Dictionary list are in some cases such as can 
fairly easily be expressed otherwise and we would therefore be 
justified in postponing them to the later part of any course. 


Absolutely 

- quite 

Advance 

— go forward 

Advantage 

gain 

Afford 

- have enough money for . . . 

Apologise 

- say “ . . . sorry” 

Approve 

- say “ . . . good, will do, satii 

Awkward 

- difficult 

Bargain 

- cheap 

Caution 

- care 

Century 

- 100 years; give date 


In selecting the vocabulary for a complete course covering 
some 2,000 words it might be best to build up in the following 
order, making of course such modification in each list as might 
seem desirable to the compiler in his special circumstances. 


x. The Minimum Adequate List 1,200 

2. Words in the General Service and Dictionary List 360 

3. Words in the Dictionary List only (excluding mere 

reading words) 60 

4. Words in the General Service List only 460 


2,080 


These figures are, of course, approximate: no two people can 
count the head-words of a vocabulary and come to precisely the 
same total. 


H 
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A 

All 

Ashamed 

A, An. £1 a month 

At all 

Ask, Ask for 

Able 

All right 

Asleep 

Unable 

In all 

At 

Best able to, 

All over 

At the side of 

-able 

After all 

At last 

Valuable 

All the same 

At once 

Readable 

Allow 

(immediately) 

Enjoyable 

Alone 

At all 

Respectable 

Along 

Ate 

Suitable 

Aloud 

Attack 

About 

Already 

August 

Jump about 

Also 

Aunt 

Sit about 

Aluminium 

Autumn 

Above 

Always 

Away 

Accident 

Am 


By accident 

Is, Are, ’s, *m 


Accompany 

I’m not, ’re 

B 

According to 

Is to (= shall) 

Baby 

Accounts (of money) 

Among 

Back, n. 

Keep accounts 

Amount, n. and v. 

Back, adj., adv. 

Across 

Amuse, Amusing 

At the back of 

Act, To act 

And 

Backward(s) 

Actor 

And so on 

Bad 

Actress 

Angry 

Badly 

Add 

Animal 

Bad for 

Address, Addressed 

Another 

To go bad 

Advertise, Advertise¬ 

Answer, v. & n. 

Bag, Baggage 

ment 

Any 

Bake, Baker 

Advise, Advice 

Anyone 

Ball 

Aeroplane 

Anything 

Football 

Afraid 

Any more 

Bank (money bank) 

After 

Anywhere 

A banker 

Named after 

April 

Bank (= shore) 

Afternoon 

Are (see Am) 

Bar 

After all 

Argue, Argument 

Basin 

Again 

Arm, Forearm 

Basket 

Against 

Army 

Paper-basket 

Age 

Arrange, Arrangement 

Bath, Bathe 

Ago 

As ( - in such a way) 

Battle 

Agree, Agreement 

As ... as 

Be, Been 

Aim, v. 

As long as (=when) 

Been to (=gone 

An aim (= purpose) 

As soon as 

Bear, Bore 

Air 

As good as 

Borne (pain) 

Alive 

As if 

Bear to 
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Beauty, Beautiful 

Boil, Boiling 

Cake(s) 

Because 

Bone 

Call ( —summon) 

Because of 

Book 

Called (- named) 

Become, Became 

Boot 

Calm, Calmness 

Bed 

Born 

Can, Cannot, Can't 

Bed-room 

Borrow 

Could 

Bed-clothes 

Both 

Captain 

Go to bed 

Bottle 

Card (cards) 

Make a bed 

Bottom 

Cardboard 

Before (previously) 

Bow, v. 

Postcard 

Beg (begged) 

Box 

Visiting-card 

Beggar 

Letter-box 

Playing-card 

Begin, Began, Begun 

Boy 

Picture-postcard 

Beginning 

Branch, n. 

Care, Careful 

Begin to 

Brass 

Careless 

Behave, Behaviour 

Brave 

To take care 

Behind, prep. 

Bread 

To take care of 

Believe 

Bread and butter 

I don't care 

Bell 

Break, Broke, Broken 

Carpet 

Belong, Belongings 

Break out 

Carriage 

Below 

Breakfast 

Horse carriage 

Bend, Bent 

Breath, Breathe 

Carry, Carried 

Beside 

Brick 

Cart 

Besides ( except) 

Bridge 

Case of, In case 

( in addition to) 

Bright 

Case—A suit-case 

Better, Best 

Bring, Brought 

Cat 

Between 

Bring up 

Catch, Caught 

Bicycle 

Broad 

Catch fire 

Cycle, Motor-cycle 

Brother 

Catch the train 

Big 

Brown 

Cause, v. & n. 

Bill (for money) 

Brush, v. & n. 

Cent, Per cent 

Bird 

Build, Built 

Cents 

Birth, Birthday 

A building 

Chain 

Bite, Bit, Bitten 

Burn, Burnt 

Chair 

A bit of 

Bury, Buried 

Chalk 

Bitter 

Bush 

Chance, v. & n. 

Black, Blackboard 

Business, Busy 

(— opportunity) 

Blame 

But, conj. 

I chanced to . . • 

To blame for 

But (= except) 

I have a chance 

Blankets 

Butter 

of . . . ing 

Blood 

Button 

By chance 

To bleed 

Buy, Bought 

Change, v. 

Blow, Blew, Blown 

By (agent) ( — near) 

Change (of money) 

I blow my nose 

(- past) 

n. & v. 

Blow out 

By myself 

Change my mind 

Blue 

To sell by the ounce 

Cheap, (-ly) 

Board ( = a plank) 


Cheque 

On board a ship 


Chief, Chiefly 

Boat, Motor-boat 

C 

Child, Children 

Body 

Cage 

China 
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Choose, Chose, Chosen 
Christ, Christian, 

Christmas 

Church 

Cigarette 

Circle, n., Circular 
City 

Class (classes) 

Class ( = group) 
Classroom 
Class (in travelling) 
Class-fellow 
Clean, adj. 

To clean 

Clear ( = unclouded), 

( -- understandable) 
Clerk 
Clever 
Climb 

Clock, o'clock 
Cloth, Clothes 
Table-cloth 
Lay the cloth 
Cloud, Cloudy 
Coal 
Coat 
Coffee 
Cold 
A cold 
Colour 
Come, Came 

The sun came out 
Comfortable 
Common, Commonly 
In common 
Common sense 
Company, Companion 
Accompany 
In company 
Complain, Complaint 
Cook, v. & n. 

Cooking-pots 
Cool 
Copper 
Copy, v. & n. 

Cord 

Corn (= plant) 

Comer 
Cost, v. & n. 

Cost price 


APPENDIX 

Cotton 

Could 

Count,v.( — enumerate) 
Country 

Course (of events) 

(of river) 

Of course 
In the course of 
Cover, v. 

A cover 
Covered with 
Cow 

Cross, v. & n. 

Across 
Crowd, n. 

To crowd 
Crowded 

Cry, Cried ( weep) 
To cry for 
Cry, v. & n. ( = shout) 
Cultivate 
Cultivated 
Uncultivated 
Cultivator 
Cup, 

Egg-cup 
A cup of tea 
Cupboard 
Curtain 
Curve, Curved 
Cushion 
Cut, v. 

Cut down 
Cut into . . . parts 
Cut off 
Cycle 


D 

d. ( = pence) 

'd ( = would) 

Daily 

Damage, v. & n. 
Dance 

Danger, Dangerous 
Dark (colour) 

Dark, adj. Sc n. 
Date 

Daughter 


Day 

Today 

Day of the week 

Daylight 

Daily 

A day or two 
Dead, Death 
Dear 
Deceive 
December 
Decide 
Deep 
Degree 
Describe 
Desk 
Destroy 
Dictionary 
Did 

Die, Dead, Death 

Difference, Different 

Dig, Dug 

Dinner 

Direction 

Dirt, Dirty 

Dis- 

( Disobey, 
Disorder, 
Displeased, 
etc.) 

Dish 

Ditch 

Divide 

Do 

Do I write? 

Did 

What do you do? 

Don't 

Done 

Has to do with 
That will do 
Do their best 
Come undone 
To do a sum 
Doctor 
Dog 
Dollar 
Donkey 
Door 
Doorway 
Out-of-doors 
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Doubt 

Doubtful 

Undoubtedly 

Down 

Draw, Drew, Drawn 
(=make picture) 
Draw ( = pull) 

Draw money out 
Draw up a plan 
Drawer 

Dream, Dreamt 
Dream, n. 
Dreamless 
Dress, v. & n. 
Well-dressed 
To undress 
Dress-maker 
Drink, Drank, Drunk 
Drinks, n. 

Drive, Drove, Driven 
Driver 

To drive in a nail 
Drop, Dropped 
A drop of... 

Drown 

Dry, adj. To dry 
Duck 

Dull ( ^ cloudy) 

( ~ stupid) 

(== uninteresting) 
During 

Dust, n. & v., Dusty 


E 

Each, Each other 

Ear 

Early 

Earth (—soil) 
The earth 
East 

Easy, Easily 
Eat, Ate, Eaten 
-ed 
Edge 
Egg 
Eight 
Elder 
Electric 
Electricity 


Eleven 

Else 

Everyone else 
Or else (otherwise) 
Employ 
Employer 
Employee 
Employment 
Empty, To empty 
En- 
Enable 

Endanger, etc. 

-en, 

Sharpen 
Straighten 
Loosen, etc. 

-en, Wooden, 
Woollen 
End, v. & n. 

At the end of 
Enemy 

Engine, Engineer 
English 

Enjoy, Enjoyable 
Enough 

Envelope, An— 
Equal, Unequal 
-er 

Smaller 

Bigger 

Elder 

Older 

Younger, etc. 

-er, Engineer, 
Gardener 
Hatter 
Believer 
Hearer 
Learner 
Shopper 
User 
Singer 
Writer 
Shoe-maker 
Hair-cutter 
Dress-maker 
Employer 
Ruler 
Driver 
Leader 


-ern 

Western 
Northern, etc. 
Escape 
-est 

Smallest 
Biggest 
Oldest 
Eldest, etc. 

Even, adv. 

Even if 
Even when 
Evening 
Event 
Ever 
Never 
For ever 
-ever 

Whatever 
Whenever 
Whoever 
However 
However much 
Whoever 
Every 

Everything 
Everyone 
Everywhere 
Examine, Examination 
Example 
For example 
Except, prep. 

Excite, Excited, 

Exciting 

Expect 
Expensive 
Eye, Eyesight 


F 

Face 

Make faces 
Face to face 
To face 

Fair, adj. (-^not bad) 
( = just) 

Fall, Fell, Fallen 
Fall asleep 
Fall over 
Fall off 
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Family 

Far 

Far nicer 
As far as 
Further 
Furthest 
Farm 
Farmer 
Farm-house 
Fast (----- rapid) 

To run fast 
Fat, adj., n. 

Father, Grandfather 
Fear, n. 

Fearful 
Feather 
February 
Feel, Felt 
Feel well 
A feeling 
Feel sorry for 
Fellow 

Class-fellow 

Playfellow 

Female 

Fence 

Few, A few 
Field 

Fight, Fought 
Fill, Full 
-ful 

Careful 
Doubtful 
Fearful 
Frightful 
Powerful 
Successful 
Thoughtful 
Useful 
Find, Found 
Fine (==fine day) 

( beautiful) 

( =not thick) 
Finger 
Finish 
Fire 

Fireworks 
On fire 

To fire (. . . a gun) 
Firm, -ly 


First, adj., adv. 

Fish, n. 

To fish 
Fit, v. 

Fit to be . . . 

To fit onto, . . . into 
Five 

Fix, Fixed 
Flag 

Flat, adj. 

A flat 
Float 
Floor 

Ground floor 
First floor 
Flour 
Flower 

Fly, Flew, Flown 
Fly, Flies, n. 

Fold 

Follow 

The following . . . 
As follows 
Food 
Feed 
Fed 

Fool, Foolish 
Foot, Feet 
On foot 

Foot ( ^measure) 
The foot of 
For 

Room for 
For three days 
Late for 
For the sake of 
For (-- because) 

For (-in exchange 
for) 

Fore- 

Forehead 

Forearm 

Foreign, Foreigner 
Forest 

Forget, Forgot 
Forgotten 
Forgive, Forgave 
F orgiven 
Fork 

Form, To form 


Forwards 
Four 
Frame 
Free, adj. 

Fresh (food) 

Feel fresh (not 
tired) 

Friday 

Friend 

Frighten, Fright 
Frightful 
From 

To and fro 
Front 

In front of 
Front leg 
Front-door 
Fruit 

-ful (see Fill) 

Fun, Funny 

To make fun of 
In fun 
Furnish 
Furniture 
Further, Furthest 
Future 


G 

Game 

Garden, Gardener 
Gas, Gaseous 
Gate 
Gather 
Generous 
Gentle, Gently 
Gentleman 
Get, Got 
Get out of 
Get on with 
Get well 
Get home 
Get up, down 
Get hold of 
Get it done 
Get ready 
Get on well 
Get off 

Get in the way 
Girl 
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Give, Gave, Given 

Guide, n. & v. 

Her 

Give a party 

Gun 

Here 

Give way 


Hide, Hid, Hidden 

Glad 


High 

Glass (=mirror, 

Material, Tum¬ 

H 

High (price) 

Had (see Has) 

Think highly of 

bler) Glasses 

Hair 

Hill, Hilly 

Glue 

Half, Half-past 

Him 

Go, Went, Gone 

Hall 

Hire, v. & n. 

Go on talking 

Hand 

His 

Go to bed 

Hands of clock 

History 

Go to sleep 

Hour-hand 

Hit 

Go out ( — walk) 

Minute-hand 

Hold, Held 

Going to be married 

Handkerchief 

Take hold of 

Go wrong 

Handle, To handle 

Hole 

Fire went out 

Hang, Hung 

Holiday 

Go bad 

Happen 

Hollow 

Go away 

Happy, Unhappy 

Holy 

Goat 

Happily 

Home 

God 

Harbour 

Go home 

Gold 

Hard, adj. ( — not soft; 

At home 

Good 

difficult) 

Homeward 

Good-looking 

adv. (work hard) 

Honest 

Good at 

Hardly any 

Honour, n. & v. 

Do good to 

Has, Have, Had 

Honourable 

Goods 

Has to do with 

In honour of 

Good morning 

I have shut 

-hood, Boyhood, 

Good afternoon 

Had shut 

Childhood 

Good evening 

Have to 

Manhood, etc. 

Good night 

Hat 

Hope 

Goodbye 

Hate, v., Hatred 

Horn (of animal) 

Govern, Government 

Have (see Has) 

Motor-horn 

Governor 

He, Him, His 

Horse 

Gramophone 

Head, Forehead 

Horseman 

Grand 

Headmaster 

Hospital 

Grandfather, Grand¬ 

Headmistress 

Host (of guest) 

mother, Great¬ 

Head (of the house) 

Hostess 

grandfather 

... a head 

Hot 

Grass 

Health, Healthy 

Hotel 

Great 

Hear, Heard 

Hour 

Green 

Sense of hearing 

Hour by hour 

Grey 

Heart 

House 

Ground 

Heavy (-ier) 

Household 

Play-ground 

Heel (of shoes, of foot) 

How, How many, 

Group 

Help, v. & n. 

How old 

Grow, Grew, Grown 

To help ( = give 

For how long, How 

Grow up 

food to) 

much, How do you 

Grown up 

A helping 

do. How far. How¬ 

Guess 

( — portion of food) 

ever much 

Guest 

Hen 

Hundred 
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Hunger, Hungry 
Hurt, v. 

Husband 

Hut 

I 

I 

Ice, Icy 

Idea 

Idle 

If ( condition ) Ask if. .. 

If I were 
111 , adj., Illness 
Im-, Impatient 
Impure 
Impossible 
Important 
In, Into 
Inch 
-ing 

Ink, Ink-pot 
Insect 
Inside 
Interest, v. 

Interesting, adj. 
Uninteresting 
Places of interest 
Interest (on money) 
-ion (Addition, 

Division, etc.) 

Iron 

Is (see Am) 

-ish, Foolish, Boyish, 
etc. 

Island 
It, Its 

-ity, Purity, Simplic¬ 
ity, etc. 


j 

January 

Jewel 

Join 

Joke 

Journey 

Judge, v. & n. 

Judgment 

Jug 

Juice 


July 

Jump 

June 

Just ( - exactly) 

Just as 
Just then 
Just in time 
Just behrvv 
Just now 

Just (=Tair), Justice 
Unjust 


K 

Keep, Kept 
Keep up with 
Keep on . . . -ing 
Keep in (school) 
Keep a shop 
Shop-keeper 
Keep servants 
Keep a horse 
Keep fresh 
Keep quiet 
Keep accounts 
Keep watch 
Kev 
Kick 
Kill 

Kind, adj. 

King 

Kitchen 

Knee, Kneel, Knelt 
Knife, Knives 
Knock, v. 

Knock down 
Knot 

Kjiow t , Knew, Known 


L 

Lady, Ladies 
Lake 
Lamp 
Land 
Language 
Bad language 
Large 
Last 
At last 
To last 


Late 
Late for 
The late 
Lately 

Laugh, Laugh at 
Lavatory 
Law, Lawyer 
Lay, Laid 
Lay out 
Lay the table 
Lead, Led 
Leader 
Lead, n. 

Leaf, Leaves 
Tea-leaves 
Lean, Leant 
Learn, Learnt 
Learned 
Least 
Leather 
Leave, Left 
Left (hand) 

Leg 

(of table) 

Lend, Lent 
Length, Lengthen 
Less 
-less 

Careless 

Dreamless 

Painless 

Powerless 

Senseless 

Sleepless 

Treeless 

Useless 

Lesson 

Let, Let us . . . 
Letter (of alphabet) 
( — note) 
Letter-paper 
Letter-box 
Library 
Lie, Lay, Lain 
Life, Lives 
Lift 

Light, n. 

Sunlight 

Daylight 

Light, adj. (colour) 
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Light (- not heavy) 

Commonly 

Match, Matches 

Light, lit 

Dangerously 

A box of matches 

To light a fire 

Easily 

Matter, n. 

Lighted match 

Gently 

Matters ( = affair) 

To light, Lit 

Happily 

Matter, v. 

(illuminate) 

Kindly 

It does not matter 

Like (similar) 

Nicely 

The matter with 

Look like 

Patiently 

Subject-matter 

Like ( = love) 

Politely 

May, v. 

Would like to 

Probably 

Might 

Line 

Quickly 

It may be that 

Line (from a book) 

Quietly 

May (month) 

A line of (trees) 

Really 

Me, My, Mine 

The line (railway) 

Roughly 

Meal, A 

Liquid 

Safely 

Mean, Meant, Mean¬ 

List, n. 

Separately 

ing 

Listen 

Slowly 

Mean to do 

Little 

Suddenly 

Measure, v. & n. 

Too little 

Usually 

Meat 

Little, a little 

-ly, Monthly, Weekly, 

Medicine, Medical 

Live, Alive 

Daily, etc. 

Meet, Met, A meeting 

’ll (— will) 


Melt 

Load, n. & v. 


-ment, Employment 

Load a gun 


Advertisement 

Loaf, Loaves 

M 

Agreement 

Lock, v. & n., Locked 

Machine 

Argument 

Long, Long (time) 

Mad 

Employment 

For how long 

Make, Made 

Government 

Take long to . . . 

Made of 

Judgment 

Look (at), Look like, 

Make faces 

Punishment 

Look over, Look 

Made up of 

Message, Messenger 

after, Look for. 

Male, Female 

Metal 

Look, n. 

Man, Men 

Middle, Mid-, Mid¬ 

Looking-glass 

Manage 

summer, Midday, 

Loose, Loosen 

Many, How many 

Midnight, Mid¬ 

Lord 

For how many days? 

winter, Mid-term 

Lose, Lost, Loss 

Too many 

Might, v. 

Lot, A lot of 

A great many 

Milk 

Lots of others 

Map 

Million 

Loud, Aloud 

March (month) 

Mind, Change my 

Love, v. 

Mark, n. 

mind 

Low, To lower 

Market 

Mine 

Luck, Lucky 

Marry, Married 

Mine, n. Mineral 

Lunch 

Marriage 

Minute, n. 

-ly, Slowly, Quickly 

Master, Mistress 

Mis-, Mistake 

Badly 

Headmaster 

By mistake 

Carefully 

Headmistress 

Mist, Misty 

Chiefly 

Schoolmaster 

Mistress, 

Clearly 

Station-master 

Headmistress 

Comfortably 

Postmaster 

Mix, Mixture 
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Monday 

Money 

Month, £i a month 
Monthly 
Moon 

More, Most, Mostly 
Morning 

Good morning 
Mother, Grandmother 
Motor-car, Motor-bus, 
Motor-cycle 
Motor-boat 
Mountain 

Mount (Everest) 
Mountainous 
Mouth 
Move 

Mr., Mrs., Miss, 
Master, Messrs. 
Mistress, Madam 
Much 

How much 
Too much 
Much better 
Mud, Muddy 
Multiply 
Music 

To play music 
Musician 
Musical 
Must 
My 


N 

Nail 

Finger-nail 
Name, Named 
Named after 
Narrow 
Nasty 
Nation 
National 
Nature 
Natural 
Near, Nearly 
Neck 


Need, n. & v. 

Needle 

Neighbour 

Neighbouring 

-ness 

Calmness 
Cleanness 
Happiness 
Illness 
Kindness 
Tidiness 
Weakness 
Nest 
Never 
New, News, 
Newspaper 
Next 
Nice 

Nice-looking 
Night, Tonight 
Nine 

No ( negative ), 

Not 

n’t 

None 

Nought 

Noise 

Make a noise 
Noisy 
None 

Noon, Afternoon 
North, Northward 
Nose 
Not 

Note (one pound) 

( — letter) 

(of music) 
Nothing 
Notice, v. 

A notice 

(= advertisement) 
Take notice of 
Nought 
November 
Now 
n’t 

Number 
Nurse, v. 

A nurse 
Nursery 


O 

Obey 

o’clock 

October 

Of 

Off, Take off, Fall off 
Offer, n. 

Offer to (give) 

Office (^ workplace) 

( = job) 

Officer 
Often 
Oil, Oily 

Old, Older, Oldest 
How old, Elder, 
Eldest, Elders 
On, Onto 
Once, At once 
Once upon a time 
One, No one 
Anyone 
Someone 
One ( anyone) 

One by one 
One another 
Only. Only ( - one, 
e.g., only son) 
Open 

Opposite, adv., adj. 

The opposite 
Or (Threat), Or Else 
-or, Cultivator, Gover¬ 
nor, Sailor 
Order, v. 

In order to 
Order (. . . shoes) 
Other, Another 
Others 
Each other 
Ought to 
Ounce 
Our 

Out, Out of, 

Outside 
Over (= above) 

( = ended) 

All over 
(- more than) 

Over and above 
Over and over again 
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Owe 

People 

Pound (£) 

Own, adj. 

Perfect, -ly 

( — weight) 

Of my own 

Perhaps 

Pour 

To own, v. 

Person, People 

Pouring with rain 

The owner 

Pick, v. Pick up 

Powder 


Picture 

Power, Powerful 


Picture postcard 

Powerless 

P 

Piece 

Practice, Practise 

Pack, v. Packet 

Pig 

Pray 

Page (of book) 

Pillow 

Prayer 

Pain, Painful 

Pin 

Present (present time) 

Painlessly 

Pipe 

At present 

Paint, v. & n. 

Place, n. 

Present (=gift) 

Painter 

Places of interest 

President 

Pair of scissors 

Plan, n. & v. 

Press, v. 

A pair of shoes 

To draw up a plan 

Pretend 

... of glasses 

Plant, n. & v. 

Pretty 

Paper, 

Plate, n. (china & metal) 

Price 

Paper-basket 

Play, v. 

Priest 

Waste-paper 

Playfellow 

Print, v. 

Letter-paper 

Playing card 

Prison, Prisoner, 

A paper (^journal) 

Play-ground 

Imprisoned 

Parcel 

Plaything 

To take prisoner 

Part, n. 

A play 

Prize 

A part (acting) 

To play music 

Probable, Probably 

Take part in 

Pleasant 

Profit 

Party 

Unpleasant 

Promise, v. & n. 

To give a party 

Pleasure 

Proof, Prove 

A party of 

Please 

Proud 

Pass, Passage 

Pleased with, v. 

Public, adj. 

Passenger 

Pocket 

The public 

Past (Half-past) 

Point, n. & v. 

In public 

(prep.) 

Police 

Pull 

The past 

Polite 

Pump 

Paste 

Poor pitiable) 

Punish, Punishment 

Path 

(~ no money) 

Pure, Impure 

Patient 

Porter 

Push 

Patience 

Possible 

Put 

Impatient 

Impossible 

Put on clothes 

Pavement 

Post, n. & v. 

Put out fire 

Pay, Paid 

The post 


My pay 

Post Office 


It pays to . . . 

Postman 


Pay into bank 

Postmark 

Q 

Peace 

Postcard 

Quantity 

Peck 

Postal 

Quarrel (with) 

Pen 

Postmaster 

Quarter, Quarter past, 

Pencil 

Pot 

Quarter to (time) 

Penny, Pennies 

Cooking-pot 

Queen 

Pence 

Tea-pot 

Question, n. & v. 
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Quick, -ly 
Be quick! 
Quiet, -ly 
Be quiet! 
Quite, Quite well 


R 

Radio 

Rail, Railway, 

Railroad 

Railing 

Rain, v. & n., Rainy 
Rather (= slightly) 
Would rather be 
Re-, Rebuild, etc. 
Reach 
Read, Read 
Readable 
Ready 

Get ready 
Real, Really 
Reason, n. ( = cause) 
Receive 

Receipt (for money) 
Red 

Relation between 
A relation 
Related 
In relation to 
Remember 
Remind 
Rent, n. 

Repair 

Respect, v. & n. 
Respectable 
With respect to 
Rest, v. 

n. ( = repose) 

Rest, The — 
Restaurant 
Result 
Rich 

Ride, Rode, Ridden 
Right (right hand) 

On my right 
On his right-hand 

side 

Right, adj. 

(You are right) 


All right 
Right in front 
Have the right to 
Right ( just) 

Ring, Rang, Rung 
Ripe, Unripe 
River, River-side 
Road 
Rock 

Roll, A roller 
To roll 

Roll over and over 
A roll of cloth 
A roll ( — bread) 

To roll up, to unroll 
Roof 
Room 

Room for (space) 
Classroom 
Bed-room 
Sitting-room 
Dining-room 
Bath-room 
Store-room 
Reading-room 
Root 
Rope 

Rough, Roughly 
Round, adj., prep. 

Rub, Rubbed 
Rubber 

Rubber (shoes) 

Rule, v. 

Ruler 
A rule 

Run, Ran (go quickly) 
(A train runs) 

( —flow) 

Run away 
Run after 
Run into 
Run over 


S 

s. ( = shilling) 

-s ( plural ) 

*s (Tom’s), s’ (pi.) 
Sad 


Safe, Safely 
Sail, v. & n. 

Sailor 
To set sail 
Salt, adj. and n. 

Same, All the same 
Sand, Sandy 
Satisfy, Satisfied 
Saturday 
Save 

Saw, A . . . 

Sawdust 
Say, Said 
I say! 

Scene (part of play) 
(= stage setting) 
Scenery 

School, Schoolmaster 
Scissors 

Scout, Boy Scout 
Scrape 

Scratch, n. & v. 

Screw 
Sea, By sea 
Seaman 
Seat, A 
To seat 
Second 
Second, A 
See, Do you see? 

Saw, Seen 
See if you can 
Seed 
Seem 
Seize 

-self, -selves 
Myself 
Yourself 
Yourselves, etc. 

It goes by itself 
By myself (= alone) 
Selfish 
Sell, Sold 

Sell by the ounce 
Send, Sent 
Senses, Senseless, 
Sense, Nonsense, 
Sensible, Common- 
sense 
Sentence 
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Separate, adj. 

To feel sick 

Soft 

To separate 

Side 

Soldier 

Separately 

Right-hand side 

Solid ( not hollow) 

September 

At the side of 

Some, Someone 

Serious, -ly 

By the river-side 

Something 

Servant, Serve 

Inside 

Sometimes 

Service 

Outside 

Someone else’s 

Set, To set sail 

Side by side 

Somewhere 

Set up 

Sight ( = spectacle) 

-some, Troublesome 

Set out 

Eyesight 

Son 

Seven 

Sign, n. & v. 

Song 

Sew, Sewn 

Signal, v. Sc n. 

Soon, As soon as 

Shade, Shadow 

Signature 

Sorry 

Shake, Shook 

Silent., Silence 

Feel sorry for 

Shake hands with ... 

Silk 

Sort, To sort 

Shall, Shan’t, 

Silver 

What sort of 

You shall 

Simple 

All sorts of 

Shame, Ashamed 

Since 

Sound, n. & v. 

Shape 

Sing, Sang, Sung 

Sour 

Sharp (knife) 

A song 

South 

Sharpen 

Sink, Sank 

Speak, Spoke, Spoken 

She, Her 

Sir 

A speech 

Sheep 

Sister 

Spell, Spelt, Spelling 

Sheet (of paper) 

Sit, Sat 

Spend, Spent 

(Bed-sheet) 

Six 

Spoil, Spoilt 

Shelf, Shelves 

Size 

Spoon 

Shelter, v. & n. 

Skin 

Spread 

Shilling, s., 

Sky 

Spring, n. ( time 

Shine, Shone 

Sleep, Slept 

of year) 

Sunshine 

To go to sleep 

Spring (metal —) 

Ship 

Asleep 

Square 

Steamship 

Fall asleep 

Square foot 

War-ship 

Slip, v. Slippery 

A square 

Shoe 

Slip away 

Stair, Upstairs 

Shoot, Shot 

Slow, -ly 

Downstairs 

A shot 

Small 

Stamp (postage stamp) 

Shop, n. 

Smell, Smelt, Smell, n. 

Stand, Stood 

To go shopping 

Smile, v. Sc n. 

Star 

Sweet-shop 

Smoke, To smoke 

Start 

Shopkeeper 

Smooth 

State 

Shore 

So (^therefore) 

Station 

Short, Shorten 

Not so . . . 

Railway station 

Should 

So much an ounce 

Station-master 

Shoulder 

And so on 

Stay 

Shout 

So as to 

To stay on 

Show, Showed, Shown 

So that 

Steal, Stole, Stolen 

Show me round 

So . . . that 

Steam 

Shut (shut) 

Just so 

Steel 

Sick 

So I have! 

Steep 

To be sick ( = vomit) 

Soap 

Step. v. & n. Steps 
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Stick, Stuck, Sticky 
Stick, n. 

Still, adv. Stay still 
Stomach 
Stone, Stones 
Throw stones at 
Stop ( prevent) 

(=cease) 

Store, v. & n. 

The stores 
Storm, Stormy 
Story 

Straight, Straighten 
Strange 
Stranger 
Stream (— river) 

( current) 

Street 

Strength, Strengthen 

String 

Strong 

Stuff 

Subject (=- thing 

studied) 
Subject-matter 
Succeed, Success, 
Successful 
Unsuccessful 
Such 

Sudden, -ly 
Sugar 

Suit, n. & v. 

Suit of clothes 
Suit-case 
A suit of cards 
Suitable 

Sum, Sum (of money) 

Summer 

Sun, Sunlight 

The sun came out 
Sunshine 
Sun ( sunlight) 
Sunset 
Sunday 
Supper 

Supply, v. & n. 

Sure, Surely 
Surprise, v. & n. 

Take by surprise 
Swear 


Sweet, Sweets, 

Sweet-shop 
Swell, Swelled, 

Swollen 

Swim, Swam, Swum 
Swing, Swung, 

Swing, n. 


T 

Table 

Table-cloth 
To lay the . . . 

Tail 

Take, Took, Taken 
Take time 
Take off 
Take hold of 
Talk, A talk 
Tall 

Taste, v. & n. 

Tea (= meal) 

Tea-pot 
Tea-leaves 
Teach, Taught 
Teacher 

Tear, Tore, Torn 
-teen, Thirteen, 
Fourteen 
Fifteen 
Sixteen 
Seventeen 
Eighteen 
Nineteen 
Telegraph 
Telegram 
Telephone 

Telephone call 
Tell, Told (—narrate) 
( — order) 
Tell whether 
Temper 
Temperature 
Ten 
Term 

-th, Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth, etc. 


Than 

Thank 

That, That, conj. 

That, rel. 

The 

Theatre, Theatrical 
Their 

Then (— after that) 

(=■ if that is so) 

(= therefore) 
There (place), 

There is . . . 

They, Them, Their 
Thick 

Thief, Thieves 
Thin 

Thing, Nothing, 
Anything 
Something 
Everything 
For nothing 
Think, Thought 
Thoughtful 
Third, One-third, two- 
thirds, etc. 
Thirst, n. Thirsty 
This, These, Those 
Thousand 
Thread 
Three 
Throat 
Through 
Throw, Threw, 

Thrown 
Throw* away 
Thumb 
Thursday 
Ticket 

Ticket-office 
Ticket-clerk 
Tidy, adj. To tidy 
Untidy 

Tie, v. Tying, Tie up 
Tight, -ly 
Till, Until 
Time 

Sometimes 
Many times 
How many times 
In time 
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In three years’ 
time 

At some other 
time 

For a little time 
Time of year 
At times 
Tin, A tin 
Tip, To . . . A . . . 
Tire, Tired, Tired of 
To (direction) 

Want to do 
To write 
To (purpose) 

To-, Tomorrow, 
Today, Tonight 
Tobacco 
Toe 

’Together 
Tongue 
Too ( also) 

(= excess) 

Too much 
Too little 
Tool 

Tooth, Teeth 
Top ( = summit) 
Touch, v. & n. 

Tourist 

Towards 

Tower 

Town 

’Traffic 

Train 

Travel, v. 

Traveller 

Treat 

Tree 

Trouble 

Troublesome 
True, Truth, Untrue, 
Untruth 

Yours truly 
Trust with, in 
Trustworthy 
Try, Tried 
Try them on 
Tuesday 
Turn, v. 

A turning 


Turn over 
In turn 

Turn (=■■' oppor¬ 
tunity) 

Twelve 

Twice 

’Two 

-ty, Twenty, Thirty, 
Forty, Fifty, etc. 
-ty, Honesty, Safety, 
etc. 


U 

Ugly 

Umbrella 

Un- 

Unablc 

Uncooked 

Uncommon 

Uncultivated 

Undress 

Unequal 

Unhappy 

Unhealthy 

Uninteresting 

Unjust 

Unkind 

Unlucky 

Unmarried 

Unnatural 

Unpleasant 

Unreadable 

Unripe 

Unselfish 

Untidy 

Untrue, untruth 
Unusual 
Uncle 

Under (below) 

(= subordinate to) 
("less than) 
Understand, 

Understood 

Unless 

Until 

Up, Grow' up 

Move up and down 


Upper, Upstairs 
Use up 
Upside down 
Upon 
Us 

Use, v. Use up, 
Used to being 
Used to be 
Use, n. 

Useful 
Useless 
It’s no use 
Usual(ly) 


V 

Valley 

Value, Valuable 

Valueless 

Vegetable 

Very 

Village, A villager 
Visit, Visiting-card 
Voice 


W 

Waist 
Wait (for) 

A waiter 
Wait on 

Wake, Woke, Waken 
Awake 
Wake up 
Walk 

(Jo for a w r alk 
Wall 
Wander 
Want, v. 

War, War-ship 
-ward 

Backward 
Forward, etc. 
Warm, adj. 

Warn, Warning 
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Was, Were 
W T ash 

Waste, v. & adj. 
Watch, A . . . 
Watch, v. 

Watch . . doing 
Watchman 
To keep watch 
Water 
To w r ater 
Wave, n. & v. 

Way (road) 

Way (= manner) 
Half-way down... 
Give way 
We, Our, Us 
Weak, Weakness 
Wear, Wore, Worn 
Worn out 
Rather worn 
Wear well 
W T eather 
Wednesday 
Week 

Weigh, Weight 
A weight 
Well 

To do well 
Well. Quite well 
Feel w 7 ell 
Get well 
Well ! 

Well ? Well, — 
West, Western 
Wet, adj. 

What ! What, 

What (flower) . . . 
Whatever 


Wheel 

When ? When, conj. 
Whenever 

Where ? Where, conj. 

W T hether 

Which ? 

Which 

While 

Whistle, v. & n. 

White 

Who ? Who, rel . 

Whom? Whom, rel. 
Whole 

Whose ? Whose, rel. 
Why ? 

Wife, Wives 
W 7 ild 

Will, Won’t, ’ll 
Willing to 
Win, Won 
Win over 
Wind 
Window 
W r ing 
Winter 
Wire 

With (company) 
(instrument) 

With ( holding) 
Without 

W’ithout . . . -ing 
Woman, Women 
Wonder, Wonderful 
Wood (material) 
Wooden 

Wood ( - forest) 
Wool, Woollen 
Word 


Work, v. 8 c n., 

The works 
Workman 
World, The world 
Worry, Worried 
Worse, Worst 
Worth, adj. 

Worthy of 
Trustworthy 
Would, Fd 
W T rite, Wrote, Written 
W T rong, Go wrong 


Y 

-v, Cloudy, Dirty, 
Dusty, Hilly, Icy, 
Lucky, Misty, 

Muddy, Noisy, 

Oily, Rainy, Sandy, 
Stormy 

Yard ( — 3 feet) 

Year, Yearly 

Yellow 

Yes 

Yesterday 

Yet (time). Yet ( = but) 
And yet 

You, Your, Yours 
Yours sincerely 

Young 


Z 

Zinc 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE MINIMUM ADEQUATE 
VOCABULARY 


The need for a classified list of any vocabulary has been suggested on 
pages 30 and 54. The vocabulary listed alphabetically in the preceding 
pages may conveniently be classified under the following headings. 


A. THE EARTH. 

1. Geographical Features 

2. Time 

3. The Weather 

4. Agriculture and Farming 

5. Animals and Living Things 

6. Trees and Flowers 


B. THE SELF. 

7. The Body 

8. The Care of the Body 

9. Health and Illness 

10. Dress 

11. Colour, Dyes and Paint 

12. The Emotions 

13. Religion and Morality 


C. THE HOME. 

14. Houses and Buildings 

15. Furniture, Domestic Duties and Staff 

16. Domestic Electricity and Radio 

17. Food and Cooking 

18. The Family and Facts of Life 
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D. THE INTELLECT. 

19. The Intellect 

20. Education 

21. Arithmetic 

22. Geometry 

23. Grammar 

E. BUSINESS. 

24. Business, Shops, Trades and Professions 

25. Money, Banking and Accounts 

26. Materials and Forms of Matter 

27. The Motor-car, Tools and Machinery 

28. Receptacles, Packing and Despatching 

29. Travel 

30. Peoples and Places 

F. RELAXATION. 

31. Games, Athletics and Sport 

32. Entertainments, Sociability, Visiting 

33. Communication and Publicity 

34. Literature 

35. Sound and Music 

36. Art and Photography 

G. PUBLIC LIFE. 

37. Government, Law and Taxation 

38. Rank 

39. Defence and Fighting 

40. History 

The following pages show the vocabulary of pages 98-112 listed under 
the above headings. It will be noticed that the items are each listed under 
as many headings as possible—see page 54. 
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Al. GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 

Air. 

Basin. 

Chain. 

Chalk. 

City. 

Country. 

Course (of river). 

Cultivated. 

Degree. 

Earth. 

Flat. 

Forest. 

Govern. Government. 
Ground. 

Harbour. 

High. 

Hill. Hilly. 

Ice. 

Island. 

Lake. 

Land. 

Language. 

Map. 

Market. 

Measure. 

Midlands. 

Moon. 

Mountain. 

Mouth. 

Nation. 

Nature. Natural. 

North. South. East. West. 
Place. 

Railway. 

River. 

Road. 

Rock. 

Sand. 

Sea. 

Shore. 

Sky. 

Star. 

Steep. 

Stream. 

Street. 


Sun. 

Temperature. 

Town. 

Valley. 

Water. 

Weather. 

Wind. 

World. 


A2. TIME. 

After. 

Afternoon. 

Again. 

Age. 

Ago. 

Already. 

Always. 

At once. 

Autumn. 

Before. 

Birthday. 

Clock, o’clock. 

Dark. Darkness. 

Date. 

Day. Today. 

During. 

Early. 

Elder. Eldest. 

End. At the end of. 

Evening. 

Ever after. 

For ever. 

Future. 

Grow. Grew. Grown. Grow up. 
Half-past. 

Hands of clock. 

Holiday. 

Hour. 

Last. At last. To last. 

Late. Lately. 

Midday. Midnight. Midsummer. 

Midwinter. Mid-term. 
Minute. 

Month. 

Morning. 
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Never. 

Night. 

Noon. 

Now. 

Old. Older. 

Once. At once. 

Past The past. 

Present. At present. 

Quarter. Quarter past. Quarter 
to (time). 

The Rains. 

A second. 

Soon. 

Spring. 

Still. 

Sudden. 

Summer. 

Sunset. 

Term. 

Then. 

Till. 

Time. Sometimes. Time of year. 

In time. In three years’ time. 
Tomorrow. Today. Tonight. 
Watch. A watch. 

Week. 

When. 

While. 

Winter. 

Year. 

Yesterday. 

Yet. 

Young. 


Sunday, Monday, etc. 
January, February, etc. 

A3. WEATHER. 

Air. 

Blow. Blew. Blown. 
Bright. 

Calm. 

Clear. 

Cloud. 

Coat. 

Cold. 

Cool. 

Dark. 

Degree. 


Direction (of wind). 
Dry. 

Dull. 

Dust. 

Fine. 

Ilot. 

Ice. Icy. 

Mist. 

Mud. 

Pour. 

Rain. 

Rough (sea). 

Shelter. 

Shine. Shone. 

Sky. 

Storm. 

Strong (wind). 

Sun. Sunshine. 

Temperature. 

Umbrella. 

Warm. 

Wave. 

Weather. 

Wet. Get wet. 
Wind. 


A4. AGRICULTURE ANT) FARMING. 

Animal. 

Bush. 

Butter. 

Cart. 

Coffee. 

Corn. 

Cotton. 

Country. 

Cow. 

Cultivate. 

Dig. Dug. 

Ditch. 

Duck. 

Earth. 

Egg- 

Farm. Farmer. 

Farmhouse. 

Fence. 

Field. 

Forest. 

Fruit. 

Garden. 
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Gate. 

Goat. 

Grass. 

Ground. 

Grow. Grew. Grown. 

Hen. 

Hire. 

Horse. 

Land. 

Milk. 

Nature. Natural. 

Nest. 

Pick. Peck. 

Pig. 

Pump. 

Railing. 

Ripe. 

Roll. A roller. 

Root. 

Sand. Sandy. 

Seed. 

Sheep. 

Tea. 

Tobacco. 

Vegetable. 

Village. Villager. 

A5. ANIMALS AND LIVING THINGS. 

Animal. 

Bird. 

Cat. 

Cow. 

Dog. 

Donkey. 

Egg- 

Feather. 

Female. 

Fish. 

Fly. Flies. 

Goat. 

Hen. 

Horn. 

Horse. 

Insect. 

Male. 

Nest. 

Peck. 

Sheep. 

Tail. 

Wing. 


A6. TREES AND FLOWERS. 
Branch. 

Bush. 

Dig. 

Earth. 

Field. 

Flower. 

Forest. 

Fruit. 

Garden. 

Grass. 

G row. (1 rew. G rown. 
Leaf. Leaves. 

Plant. 

Pot. 

Root. 

Seed. 

Tree. 

Wood. 


B7. THE BODY. 

Arm. 

Back. 

Blood. Bleed. 

Body. 

Bone. 

Breath. Breathe. 
Die. Dead. Death. 
Ear. 

Eye. Eye-sight. 
Face. 

Fall asleep. 

Fat. 

Female. 

Finger. 

Foot. Feet. 
Forearm. 

Forehead. 

Go to sleep. 

Hair. 

Hand. 

Head. 

Heart. 

Heel. 

Horn. 

Knee. 

Leg. 

Live. Life. Alive. 
Male. 
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Mouth. 

Nail. 

Neck. 

Nose. 

Passage. Air-passage. 
Pipe. Food-pipe. 
Senses. 

Shoulder. 

Skin. 

Sleep. Slept. Asleep. 
Stomach. 

Tail. 

Temperature. 

Throat. 

Thumb. 

Toe. 

Tongue. 

Tooth. Teeth. 

Waist. 

W T ake. Woke. Awake. 


B8. CARE OF THE BODY 
Basin. 

Bath. Bathe. 

Blow (nose). 

Brush. 

Clean. 

Dirty. 

Drain. 

Hair-cuttcr. 

Lavatory. 

Liquid. 

Looking-glass. 

Oil. 

Rub. Rubbed. 
Scissors. 

Soap. 

Wash. 

Waste. Waste-pipe. 
Water. 


B9. HEALTH AND ILLNESS. 

Accident. 

Blood. Bleed. 

Blow nose. 

Break out. 

Bum. 

Case of . . . 


Cold. A cold. 

Cut. 

Damage. 

Danger. Dangerous. 
Doctor. 

Health. Healthy. 

Hospital. 

Hurt. 

Ill. Illness. 

The matter with — 
Medicine. Medical. 

Nurse. A nurse. 

Powder. 

Scratch. 

Senseless. 

Serious. 

Sick. 

Stomach. 

Suffer. 

Swell. Swollen. 
Temperature. 

Tire. Tired. 

Well. Feel well. Get well. 


Bio. DRESS. 

Beautiful. Beauty. 

Boot. 

Brush. 

Button. 

Chain. 

Cloth. Clothes. 

Coat. 

Cotton. 

Cut. 

Dress. Undress. A dress. 
Feather. 

Fine. 

To fit on. 

Fold. 

Gold. 

Handkerchief. 

Hat. 

Heel. 

Jewel. 

Leather. 

Mark. 

Needle. 

Pin. 

Pocket. 
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Put on clothes. 

Rubber. 

Sew. Sewn. 

Shoe. 

Silk. 

Silver. 

Stick. A stick. 

To suit. Suit of clothes. 

Take off. 

Tear. Tore. Tom. 

Tight. 

Umbrella. 

Waist. 

Watch, A — 

Wear. Wore. Worn. Wear out. 

Worn out. 

Wool. 


BlI. COLOUR. 

Black. 

Blood-red. 

Blue. 

Brown. 

Colour. 

Dark (red, etc.). 
Fair. 

Green. 

Grey. 

Ink. Inky. 
Light (red, etc.). 
Red. 

White. 

Yellow. 


B12. the emotion?. 

Afraid. 

Angry. 

Brave. 

Calm. 

Excited. 

Fear. 

Frightened. 

Happy. 

Hate. Hatred. 
Like. Dislike. 
Love. 

Mad. 

Patient. Patience. 


II 9 

Pity. 

Pleased. 

Poor. 

Proud. 

Respect. 

Sad. 

Shame. Ashamed. 

Surprise. 

Un-, Unhappy, etc. 

Warn. 

Wonder. 

Worry. 


B13. RELIGION AND MORALITY. 
After-life. 

Behave. Behaviour. 

Believe. Believer. 

Bell. 

Christ. Christian. Christmas. 
Example. 

Fair. Unfair. 

Father. 

Forgive. 

Generous. 

Gentle. 

God. 

Good. 

Guide. 

Heart. 

Help. 

Holiday. 

Holy. 

Honest. 

Honour. 

Hope. 

Judgment. 

Just 

Law. 

Life. 

Love. 

Mosque. 

Must. 

Neighbour. 

Obey. 

Patient. Patience. 

Peace. 

Perfect. 

Polite. 

Power. 
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Pray. Prayer. 

Priest. 

Punish. 

Pure. Purity. 

Respect. 

Respectable. 

Selfish. Unselfish. 
Serious. 

Shame. Ashamed. 
Simple. Simplicity. 
World. 

Wrong. 


C14. HOUSES AND BUILDINGS. 

Bar, A 
Bathroom. 

Bedroom. 

Board. 

Brick. 

Bridge. 

Build. A building. 
Church. 

Door. Front-door. 
Electric. Electricity. 
Fence. 

A flat. 

Floor. 

Gas. 

Gate. 

Hall. 

Hire. 

House. 

Hut. 

Kitchen. 

Lavatory. 

Nursery. 

Paint. 

Passage. 

Railing. 

The rent. 

Roof. 

Room. 

Shop. 

Stairs. 

Steps. 

Stone. 

Store. 

Tower. 


Wall. 

Window. 

Wood. 

Works. 


C15. FURNITURE, DOMESTIC DUTIES 
AND STAFF 

Bar, A 
Basin. 

Basket. Paper-basket. 

Bath. 

Beautiful. 

Bed. 

Bell. 

Blanket. 

Book. 

Bottle. 

Box. 

Brush. (Hair-brush. Clothes- 
brush, etc.). 

Button. 

Card. Cards. 

Case. 

Cat. 

Chain. 

Chair. 

Clean. 

Clock. 

Comfortable. 

Cook. A . . . 

Cord. 

Corner. 

Cup. 

Cupboard. 

Curtain. 

Cushion. 

Damage (-d). 

Desk. 

Draw. Drew. Drawn. 

A drawer. 

Dust. To dust. 

Edge. 

Electric (-ity). 

Fork. 

Frame. 

Furniture. 

Glass. 

Handle. 

Jug. 
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Key. 

Knife. 

Lamp. 

Leg (of a table). 
Letter-paper. Letter box. 
Lock. 

Looking-glass. 

Matches. 

Needle and cotton. 
Newspaper. 

Office. 

Paste. 

Pen. 

Pencil. 

Picture. 

Pipe. 

Plate. 

Pot. 

Powder. 

Pretty. 

Repair. 

Rub. Rubbed. 

Scissors. 

Seat. 

Servant. Service. 

Sew. Sewn. 

Sheet. 

Shelf. 

Soap. 

Spoon. 

Steps. 

String. 

A stick. 

Table. 

Telephone. 

Thread. 

Ugly. 

Wheel. 

Wire. 


Cl6. DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY AND 
RADIO 

Electric. 

Electricity. 

Lamp. 

Light. 

Power. 

Radio. 

Telephone. 


Wave. 

Wire. 


C17. FOOD AND COOKING. 

Bad. To go bad. 

Bake. 

Bell. 

Bite. Bit. Bitten. A bit. 
Bitter. 

Boil. 

Bottle. 

Bread. Bread and butter. 
Breakfast. 

Burn. 

Butter. 

Cake. 

Coal. 

Coffee. 

Cook. 

Corn. 

Cup. 

Dinner. 

Drink. Drank. Has drunk 
Eat. Ate. 

Egg- 

Empty. 

Fat. 

Feed. Fed. 

Fish. 

Flour. 

Food. 

Fork. 

Fresh. 

A glass. 

To help. 

A helping. 

Hungry. Hunger. 

Ice. 

Jug. 

Juice. 

Kitchen. 

Knife. 

Loaf. 

Lunch. 

Market. 

Meals. 

Meat. 

Milk. 

Mix. 
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Nice. 

Oil. 

Packet. 

Plate. 

Pot. 

Pure. 

Ripe. 

Salt. 

Smoke. 

Sour. 

Spoon. 

Stomach. 

Store. 

Sugar. 

Supper. 

Sweet. Sweets. 

Tea. Tea-cup. Tea-pot. 
Thirst. Thirsty. 

A tin. 

Use (up). 

Vegetables. 

A waiter. 

Waste. 

Water. 


C.l8. THE FAMILY AND FACTS OF 
LIFE 

Aunt. 

Baby. 

Bom. 

Boy. 

Brother. 

Bury. 

Care. 

To take care of —. 

Child. Children. 

Daughter. 

Dead. 

Die. 

Family. 

Father. 

Female. 

Girl. 

Grandfather. Grandmother. 
Great-grandfather. 

Home. 

Husband. 

Life. Lives. To live. Alive. 
Love. 


Male. 

Man. Men. 

Marry. Marriage. 

Master. 

Mother. 

Name. Named. Named after. 
Neighbour. Neighbouring. 
Nurse. A nurse. Nursery. 

A present. 

Quarrel with. 

A relation. 

Sister. 

Son. 

Uncle. 

Grow up. 

Wife. Wives. 

Woman. Women. 


D.19. THE INTELLECT, THOUGHT, 
KNOWLEDGE 

Advise. Advice. 

Argue. Argument. 

Believe. 

Book. 

Case. 

Clear. 

Clever. 

Decide. 

Doubt. 

Dream. 

DuH. 

Examine. Examination. 

Fool. Foolish. 

Forget. 

Guess. 

Idea. 

Interest. 

Judge. Judgment. 

Know. 

Leam. Learned. 

Library. 

Mad. 

Mind. 

Mistake. 

Nonsense. 

Prove. Proof. 

Reason. 

Remember. 

Right. 
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Senses. Sensible. Common- 
sense. 

Simple. 

Subject. 

Sure. 

Teach. 

Think. Thoughts. 

True. Truth. 

Understand. 

Wrong. 

D20. EDUCATION. 

Add. 

Answer. 

Bell. 

Board. Blackboard. 

Book. 

Boy. Boy Scout. 

Captain. 

Chalk. 

Child. Childhood. 

Class. Classroom. 

Clear. 

Clever. 

Companion. 

Copy. 

Desk. 

Dictionary. 

Divide. 

Dull. 

English. 

Examination. 

Fellow. 

School-fellow. 

Fool. 

Foreign language. 

Girl. 

Hall. 

History. 

Holiday. 

Idea. 

Ink. Ink-pot. 

Interesting. 

Know. 

Late. 

Lavatory. 

Learn. 

Lesson. 

Letter. A letter. 

Library. 


Listen. 

Manage. 

Map. 

Mark. 

Master. Headmaster. 

A meeting. 

Mistake. 

Multiply. 

Music. 

Nation. National. 

Number. 

Obey. 

To order. Order. 

Page. 

Paper. 

Pass. 

Pen. 

Pencil. 

Picture. 

Practice. To practise. 

President. 

Prize. 

Public. 

Punish. 

Question. 

Read. Read. 

Reason. 

Remember. 

Right. 

A rule. 

School. School-master. School¬ 
room. 

Seat. 

Sense. 

Sir. 

Spell. Spelt. Spelling. 

Story. 

Subject. 

Teach. Teacher. 

Term. 

Think. Thoughts. 

Understand. 

Warn. 

Write. 

Wrong. 

Young. 

D2I. ARITHMETIC. 

Add. 

Amount. 
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Answer. 

Buy. 

Cent. 

Cost. 

Count. 

Degree. 

Divide. 

Dollar. 

Equal. 

Foot (Feet). 

Half. 

Heavy. 

I low many ? 

How much ? 

Inch. 

Interest. 

Less. Least. 

Loss. 

Measure. 

Mile. 

More. Most. 

Multiply. 

Number. 

Opposite. The opposite. 
Ounce. 

Part. 

Pay (Paid). 

Penny (Pence). 

Per cent. 

Pound, £. 

Pound (lb.). 

Profit. 

Quantity. 

Quarter. 

Relation between. 

Rest, The —. 

Result. 

Sell (Sold). 

Shilling. 

Simple. 

Size. 

Square (foot, etc.). 

Take (2) from (4). 

Times. 

Weight. 

Whole. 

Yard. 

D 22 . GEOMETRY . 

Bottom. 


Circle. 

Curve. 

Degree. 

Direction. 

Divide. 

Draw. 

Edge. 

End. 

Equal. 

Flat. 

Form. 

Hollow. 

Join. 

Length. 

Line. 

Middle. 

Opposite. 

Part. 

Point. 

Prove. Proof. 
Reason. 
Relation. 
Round. 

Rule. A ruler. 
Shape. 

Size. 

Solid. 

Square. 

Straight. 

Top. 


D23. GRAMMAR. 

Agree. Agreement. 
Class. 

Common. 

Future. 

Govern. 

Join. 

Language. 

Letter. 

Name. 

Number. 

Opposite. 

Past. 

Perfect. 

Present. 

Question. 

Relation. 

Root. 
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Rule. 

Sentence. 

Simple. 

Sound. 

Spell. Spelt. 
Stop. 

Subject. 

Tell. 

Time. 

Tongue. 

Voice. 

Write. 


E24. BUSINESS, SHOPS, TRADES AND 
PROFESSIONS. 

Actor (Actress). 

Address. 

Advertise. Advertisement. 
Baker. 

Beggar. 

Builder. 

Business. 

Buy. Bought. 

Carriage. 

Change (of money). 

Cheap. 

Clerk. 

Clock. 

Complain. Complaint. 

Cost. 

Deceive. 

Doctor. 

Dollar. 

Dress-maker. 

Employ. Employer. Employee. 

Employment. 

Engineer. 

Expensive. 

Farm. Farmer. 

Foot (Feet). 

Gardener. 

Goods. 

Hair-cutter. 

Head (clerk). 

Hire. 

Honest. 

How many ? 

How much ? 

Important. 


Inch. 

Interest. 

Judge. 

Keep accounts. 

Look after. 

Loss. 

Manage (-r). 

Market. 

Matter. 

Measure. 

Meeting. 

Money. 

Notice. 

Offer. 

Office. Officer. 

Ounce. 

Own. Owner. 

Painter. 

Parcel. 

Pay. Paid. Payment. 
Penny. 

Per cent. 

Policeman. 

Porter. 

Postman. 

Pound. 

President. 

Price. 

Priest. 

Printer. 

Profit. 

Quantity. 

Receipt. 

Rent. 

Sailor. 

Schoolmaster. 

Seaman. 

Sell. Sold. 

Servant. Service. 

Shilling. 

Shop. Shop-keeper. 

Size. 

Soldier. 

Spend. Spent. 

Store. 

Supply. 

Thief. Thieves. 

Value. Valuable. Valueless. 
A waiter. 

Waste. 
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Weight. 

Workman. 

Worth. 

Yard. 


E25. MONEY, BANKING AND 
ACCOUNTS. 

A (£1 a month). 

Accounts. To keep —. 

Add. 

Amount. 

Bank. 

Bill. 

Buy. Bought. 

Cent. Per cent. 

Change (of money). 

Cheap. 

Cheque. 

Company. & Co. 

Complain. A complaint. 
Copper. 

Cost. 

Deceive. 

Dollar. 

To draw money. 

Gold. 

Hire. 

Interest. 

Keep accounts. 

Lend. 

Look after. 

Loss. 

Manage. 

Market. 

Matter. Business matters. 

A meeting. 

Money. 

Note, £1 —. 

Offer. 

Owe. 

Own. Of his own. Owner. 

Pay. Payment. Paid. My pay. 

Pay in to bank. 

Penny. Pennies. Pence. 

Poor. 

Pound. 

President. 

Price. 

Receipt. 


Receive. 

Rent. 

Rich. 

Sell. Sold. 

Shilling. 

Silver. 

Spend. 

Sum. 

Supply. 

Value. Valuable. Valueless. 
Waste. 

Worth. Worthless. 


E26. MATERIALS AND FORMS OF 
MATTER. 

Air. 

Aluminium. 

Ball. 

Bar. 

Board. 

Bone. 

Brass. 

Brick. 

A brick. 

Cardboard. 

Chalk. 

China. 

Cloth. 

Coal. 

Copper. 

Cord. 

Cotton. 

Dust. 

Earth. 

Form of. 

Gas. Gaseous. 

Glass. 

Glue. 

Gold. Golde n. 

Gum. 

Hard. 

Hollow. 

Horn. 

Ice. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Leather. 

Liquid. 

Matter. 
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To melt. 

Metal. 

Mineral. 

Oil. 

Paint. 

Paper. 

Paste. 

Piece of —. 

Plate (-d). 

Powder. 

Pure. 

Rock. 

Rope. 

Rough. 

Rubber. India-rubber. 
Sand. 

Shape. 

Silk. 

Silver. 

Smooth. 

Soft. 

Solid. 

Spring, A —. 

Steam. 

Steel. 

Stick, A —. 

To stick. 

Sticky. 

Stone. 

String. 

Stuff. 

Thin. 

Thread. 

Tin. 

Vegetable. 

Water. 

Wire. 

Wood. 

Wool. 

Zinc. 


E27. THE MOTOR-CAR, TOOLS AND 
MACHINERY. 

Aeroplane. 

Aluminium. 

Automobile. 

Ball. 

Bar. 

Bell. 
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Bend. Bent. 

Bicycle. 

Board. 

Brass. 

Break. 

Brush. 

Button. 

Chain. 

Circle. Circular. 

Copper. 

Cord. 

Comer. 

Cover. 

Curved. 

Cut. Cutter. 

Cycle. 

Damage. 

Divide. 

Drive. 

Drive in a nail. 

Edge. 

Electric. Electricity. 

Engine. 

Fit. 

Fix. 

Flat. 

Fork. 

Frame. 

Gas. 

Handle. 

Hole. 

Hollow. 

Iron. 

Join. 

Knife. 

Lamp. 

Lead (n.). 

Leather. 

Lock. 

Loose. 

Machine. 

Measure. 

Metal. 

Motor-car. Motor-boat. 

Nail. 

Needle. 

Oil. 

Paint. 

Pair of (scissors). 

Pin. 
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Pipe. 

Plate. 

Point. 

Powerful. 

Press. 

Pull. 

Pump. 

Push. 

Put. 

Rail. 

Repair. 

Roller. 

Round. 

Rubber. 

A saw. 

Scissors. 

Scrape. 

Scratch. 

Screw. 

Screwdriver. 

-self. It goes by itself. 
Sew. 

Sharp. Sharpen. 

Sheet of. 

Simple. 

Solid. 

Spring, A —. 

Square. 

Start (-er). 

Steel. 

Stick. Stuck. 
Straighten. 

Tear. Tore. Torn. 
Thick. 

Thin. 

Thread. 

Tie. 

Tight. 

Tool. 

Traffic 

Wheel. 

Wire. 

Workman. 

Zinc. 


E28. RECEPTACLES, PACKING AND 
DESPATCHING. 

Address. 

Bottle. 


Box. 

Bring. 

Cardboard. 

Case. Packing case. 
Cord. 

Cupboard. 

Envelope. 

Fold. 

Key. 

Knot. 

Load. To load. 
Lock. 

Nail. 

To pack. Packet. 
Paper. 

Parcel. 

Post. 

Rope. 

Screw. 

Send. 

Stick (-y) 

String. 

Suit-case. 

Take. 

Thread. 

Tie. 

Tight. 

Tin. 


E29. TRAVEL. 

Accident. 

Aeroplane. 

Bag. Baggage. 

Bell. 

Board. On board. 

Boat. 

Branch. 

Bridge. 

Captain. 

Carriage. 

Cart. 

Case. Suit-case. 

Climb. 

Cross. 

Crowd. To crowd. 

Curve. 

Drive. Drove. Driven. Driver. 
Dust. 

Electric. 
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Engine. 

Flag. 

Foreign. Foreigner. 
Guide. 

Harbour. 

Hotel. 

Journey. 

Land. 

Language. 

Lavatory. 

Load. 

Map. 

Motor-car. Motor-bus. 
Passage. Passenger. 

Path. 

Pavement. (Side-walk). 
Porter. 

Pull. 

Rail. Railway. Railroad. 
Reach. 

Ride. 

River. 

Road. 

Sea. 

Ship. 

Show me round. 

Sick. To feel —. 

Station. Station-master. 
Steam. 

Strange. Stranger. 
Ticket. 

Tip. A —, To —. 
Tourist. 

Train. 

Travel. 

Walk. 

Way. 

Whistle. 

World. 


Ball. 

Basket. Basket-ball. 
Bicycle. 

Boating. 

Captain. 

Cards. 

Climb. 

Dance. 

Fair. Unfair. 

Fast. 

Field. 

Football. 

Game. 

Grass. 

Handle. 

Health. 

Ileel. 

Hit. 

Hole. 

Horse. 

Interesting. 

Judge. 

Jump. 

Kick. 

Knee. 

Knock down. 

Laugh. 

Leader. 

Leather. 

Leg. 

Lift. 

Line. 

To load a gun. 

Lose. 

Luck. 

Mile. 

Move. 

Mud. 

Party. 

Pick up. 

Play. Play-ground. 
Practice. To practise, 
Prize. 

Public. 

Push. 

Rest, The —. 

Rest, To 
Result. 

Ride. 

Rules. 


E30. PEOPLES AND PLACES. 

(Proper nouns and their adjectives 
as required). 


F31. GAMES, ATHLETICS AND SPORT. 
To aim. 

Amuse. 

Arrange. 
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Run. 

Scratch. 

Shoot. A shot. 

Side. 

Slip. 

Sorry! 

Spoil. 

A stick. 

Sticky. 

Straight. 

Success. Successful. 

Unsuccessful. 

Swim. 

Throw. 

Toe. 

(My) turn to play. 
Weight. 

Wet. 

Whistle. 

Win. 

Yard(s). 


F32. ENTERTAINMENTS, SOCIA¬ 
BILITY, VISITING. 

Act. An act. Actor. Actress. 
Amuse. Amusement. 

Behave. 

Bow. 

Cards. 

Cigarette. 

Companion. 

Crowd. To crowd. 

Curtain. 

Dance. 

Dinner. 

Dull. 

Enjoy. 

Game. 

Gentleman. 

Good morning. 

Goodbye. 

Gramophone. 

Guest. 

Hall. 

Host. 

How do you do? 

Lady. 

Madam. 

Meet. Met. A meeting. 


Mr. Mrs. Miss. Master. 
Music. 

Party. To give a —. 
Person. 

Pictures. The pictures. 
Pipe. To smoke a pipe. 
Play music 
Polite. 

Public. The public. 
Scene. Scenery. 

Shake hands. 

Sing. 

Smoke. 

Sorry! 

Sir. 

Speak. Spoke. A speech. 
Stranger. 

Supper. 

Take part in. 

Thank you. 

Theatre. Theatrical. 
Ticket. 

Tobacco. 

(My) turn to play. 

In turn. 

Visit. 


F33. COMMUNICATION AND 
PUBLICITY. 

Address. 

Advertise. Advertisement. 
Agree. Agreement. 

Amuse. Amusing. 

Answer. 

Argue. Argument. 

Ask. 

Beg. 

Believe. 

Book. 

Call. 

Card. Postcard. 

Circular. 

Committee. 

Copy. 

English. 

Envelope. 

Foreign. 

Gramophone. 

Ink. Ink-pot. 
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Language. 

Exciting. 

Letter. 

Fine. 

-ly. Daily —, Weekly —, 

Form. 

Monthly paper. 

Funny. 

A meeting. 

History. 

Message. Messenger. 

Idea. 

Newspaper. 

Interesting. 

Notice. 

Joke. 

Paper, Newspaper. 

Language. 

Pen. 

Letter. 

Pencil. 

Library. 

Post. Postcard. Post Office. 

Life. 

President. 

Line. 

Print. 

Matter. 

Promise. 

Message. 

Public. 

Mistake. 

Quarrel. 

National. 

Radio. 

Natural. 

Read. Read. 

Nonsense. 

Say. 

Page. 

Secretary. 

Perfect. 

Shout. 

Piece. 

Sign. 

Play. 

Speak. A speech. 

Print. 

Spell. Spelt. 

The public. 

Stamp. 

Pure. Purity. 

Story. 

Real. 

Talk. 

Rewrite. 

Teach. 

Scene. 

Telephone. 

Sentence. 

Telegraph. Telegram 

Serious. 

Tell. Told. 

Story. 

T ongue. 

Subject. 

Understand. 

Theatre. 

Warn. 

True. Truth. 

Word. 

Ugly. 

W T rite. 

Unfinished. 

Value. 

Word. 

34. LITERATURE 

Write. 

Amusing. 

Argue. 

Arrange. 

F35. SOUND AND 

Beautiful. 

Bell. 

Book. 

Blow. 

Copy. 

Call. 

Dictionary. 

Clear. 

Dull. 

Cough. 

English. 

Cry. 

Event. 

Deep. 
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Ear. 

Gramophone. 
Hearing. 

Horn. 

Laugh. 

Listen. 

Loud. Aloud. 

Music. 

Noise. 

Note. 

Play music. 

Quiet. 

Ring. Rang. Rung. 
Say. 

Scrape. 

Scratch. 

A shot. 

Shout. 

Silent. Silence. 

Sing. Sang. A song. 
Soft. 

Sound. 

Speak. 

Voice. 

Whistle. 


F36. ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Arrange. 

Beautiful. Beauty. 

Brush. 

Card. Cardboard. 

Chalk. 

Colour. 

Copy. 

Dark (colour). 

Draw. Drew. Drawn. 

Fine. 

Form. 

Frame. 

Hang. Hung. 

-ity. Purity. Simplicity, etc. 
Knife. 

Light. 

Liquid. 

Mix. 

Nature. 

Oil. 

Paint. 

Paper. 


Paste. 

Pen. 

Pencil. 

Perfect. 

Picture. 

Plate. 

Pretty. 

Print. 

Rough. 

Ruler. 

Scene. Scenery. 
Shade. Shadow. 
Sheet of paper. 
Show. 

Sight. 

Size. 

Spoil. 

Straight. 

Subject. 

Ugly. 

Unfinished. 

Value. 

Water. 

Wet. 


G37. GOVERNMENT, LAW AND 
TAXATION. 

Case. 

Chief. 

Choose. Chose. Chosen. 
Country. 

Decide. 

English. 

Govern. Governor. 

G overnment. 

The head-man. 

Judge. Judgment. 

Just. 

King. 

Law. Lawyer. 

Nation. National. 

Office. Officer. 

People. 

Police. 

President. 

Prison. Prisoner. 

Proof. 

Public. The public. 

Punish. Punishment. 
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Queen. 

Right. (Has the right to.) 
Rule. A rule. 

Seize. 

Serious. 

Speak. Spoke. A speech. 
Thief. Thieves. 


G38. RANK. 

Captain. 

King. 

Lord. Lady. 
Queen. 

Sir. 


G39. DEFENCE AND FIGHTING. 

Aim. To aim. An aim. 
Army. 

Attack. 

Battle. 

Blood. 

Brave. 

Break. Broke. Broken. 

Break out. 

Burn. 

Captain. 

Climb. 

Cry. Cried. 

Danger. Dangerous. 

Deep. 

Destroy. 

Die. Dead. Death. 

Drown. 

Enemy. 

Fearful. 

Fight. Fought. 

Fire. On fire. To fire a gun. 
Gun. 

Keep watch. 

Kill. 

Knock down. 

Load a gun. 

Prison. Prisoner. 

Run away. 

Save. 

Seize. 

Shoot. Shot. A shot. 
Smoke. 
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Soldier. 

Thief. Thieves. 

War. 

Warn. 

Watch. To keep watch. 

Win. Won. 


G40. HISTORY. 

According to —. 
Act. 

Ago. 

Argue. 

Attack. 

Battle. 

Become. 

Believe. 

Build. 

Captain. 

Cause. 

Chance. 

Chief. 

Christ. Christian. 
City. 

Company. 

Country. 

Course. 

Cultivate. 

Danger. 

Deceive. 

Destroy. 

Divide. 

Doubt. 

Drive. 

Early. 

Earth. 

Enemy. 

Escape. 

Event. 

Example. 

Exciting. 

Expect. 

Fall. 

Fear. 

Fight. 

Flag. 

Foreign. 

God. 

Govern. 

Great. 
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Grow. 

Gun. 

Happen. 

History. 

Honour. 

Important. 

Interesting. 

Judge. 

Just. 

Kill. 

King. 

Land. 

Language. 

Law. 

Lead, (-er) 

Life. Live. 

Lord. 

Lose. 

Market. 

Marry. 

Matter. 

Message. 

Mistake. 

Nation. National. 
Natural. 
Neighbouring. 
News. Newspaper. 
Obey. 

Office. Officer. 
Order. 

Peace. 

People. 

Plan. 

Police. 

Power. 

President. 

Pretend. 


Prison. 

Prove. Proof. 

Punish. 

Quarrel. 

Queen. 

Reason. 

Relation. 

Result. 

Ride. 

Right. 

Rule. 

Scene. 

Seize. 

Separate. 

Set sail. 

Ship- 

Shore. 

Sight. 

Sink. 

Soldier. 

Spend. 

Spread. 

State. 

Story. 

Strange. 

Strong. 

Subject. 

Succeed. 

Sudden. 

Swear. 

Time. 

War. 

Weak. 

Win. 

World. 

Year. 
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Ad hoc words, 54 
Adopted words, 49 
After-questions, 31 
Age discrepancy, 23-24 
Alphabet, build up of, 20 

Back-of-t lie-class book, 75 
Before-questions, 23 
Behaviour, Minimum adequate, 41 
Behaviourisms, 41 
Bengali, 19 

Book-reading, start of, 23 

Carnegie Word List, 30 
Categories, 49-50 

Centralized training course, 86, 87 
Checking of reading book, 32 
Classified List of Vocabulary, 54-55 
Classroom, shape of, 1, 7 
Constructive reading lesson, 66-67 
Content words, 47-50 
Crescendo effect, 11 

Dictation, 71-72 

Elimination, 37 

End piece, 45-47; Teaching of, 52; 

Examples of, 57-58 
Entering up Vocabulary, 53-55 
Error, cost of, 75-79 
Eton, 15 

Examinations, 2; Effect on teaching, 4 
Eye-mouth reading, 21-22 

Failures, 92-93 

Forms of Short Course: Centralized, 
87; Peripatetic, 88-91 
Front-of-the-class book, 74-75 

Grammar, 3, 25 
Guide Words, 46, 55 


“ Improve your English”, 56 
Inferential reading, 70 
Initial oral lessons, 20, 60-61 
Intermittent writing, 61-62 
Intermittent written answer, 8 

Jingles, 27, 34-35 

Lecture, 2 

“Lesson”, imbiguity of the word, 
43-44 

Lesson -form, definition of, 59 
fastening and understanding, 69 
Loading, neuro-muscular, 6 
Lorge-Thorndike Word List, 30 

Magazine Lesson, 32 
Marlborough College, 15 
Mass drill, 10 
Mass practice, 11 

Minimum Adequate Speech Vocabu¬ 
lary, 18, 38-40, 95 if. 
Mother-tongue, use of, 48-49 
“Mr. Polly”, 17 

Pairs, practice in, 13 
Palmer, Dr., 56,60 
Patterns of instruction, vii 
Peripatetic training course, 87-91; 
Cost of, 91 

Plateau readers, 27-30, 68; Com¬ 
position of, 32-34; Faults of, 28-30 
Plays, reading of, 65 
Practice Exercises, 47, 50-52 
Practice unit, 44 
Prompted speech, 21, 63-65 
Pronunciation, Minimum Adequate, 
40-41; of scientific words, 17 
Protagonist on the platform, 15 
“Public Schools”, the, vii, 15 
Publication, method of, 83 
Pupil practice time, 6-7; Individual, 
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Rapport, 6 

Read and Look Up, 12-13, 63-65 
Reading aloud, 70 71 
Reading-book, 26;construction of, 3ofT. 
Reading, eye-mouth, 21—23 
Reading and Speech, relation of, 16-19 
Reading, first introduction of, 21 
“Reading Method", the, 17 
Reading, teaching of, iq 
R eading-with-response, 22 -23, 65 
Reality, problem of, 37 
Review Exercises, 32 
Russian system, 81 

Short courses, 85 fT. 

Speech lesson, lesson-form of, 62 -63 
Speed of reading, 68 69 
“Spelling Conscience", 71 
Strain on teacher, 7 
Study time Class time, 15 


Surrender value, 37 
Syllabus, 79-81 

Talking time, Teacher/Pupil, 9 
Teacher as an obstacle, 14-15 
“Teacher’s Hook", 73 
Textbook study, 3 
Trained class, the, 13-14 
Trained teachers, output of, 4-5 
Training of teachers, 73-74, 831!'. 
Translation, Written, 3 

Unfavourable circumstances, meaning 
of, 1 

Vocabulary, Speaking/Reading, 17, 24 

Wells, } 1 . G., 17 
Word-lists, 30 
Writing back, 24, 30, 56 
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